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SHE WAS YOUNG, 



AND HE WAS OLD. 



CHAPTEE I. 

WANTED A PAGE. 

* To see a child so very fair. 
It was a pure delight. 

No fountain from its rocky cave 
E'er tripp'd with foot so free ; 

She seem'd as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea.' 

The two April Mornings, 

Private theatricals — tableaux vivants, rather — at 
Chesney, were certainly something remarkable. 
Within the memory of man — of living man, that is 
to say — no such doings had been known in the august 
household ; in every sense of the words the grim 

VOL. III. B 
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old Court seemed of late to have been turned upside 
down. Sir Robert growled a little, of course, though 
less than might have been expected, and retired into 
his den, muttering that he ' supposed Horatia knew 
what she was about.' Lady Chesney, in the retire- 
ment of the two rooms in which, in winter-time, she 
spent the greater part of her life, was as little as 
possible disturbed by all the coming and going, and 
just now rather welcomed the preparation and dis- 
cussion of the tableaux vivants, as she would have 
mildly welcomed anything which seemed to draw 
Horatia and Maurice together in amity. 

Miss Chesney sent a list of * subjects' for Ame- 
thyst to choose from; but cleverly managed to ac- 
company them with so little explanation, that the 
young lady found herself obliged to drive over to 
Chesney before the Monday on which she had already 
promised her visit should commence. 

She was rather cross on first appearing; but 
Horatia was alone, and soon succeeded in bringing 
her round. 

' I don't understand half of your list,' she said 
petulantly, 'and I haven't a notion what sort of 
dresses I shall want. Who are " Minna and Brenda 
warned by Noma," for instance ? I never h^ard of 
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them in my life. And there are two or three out of 
Shakespeare, Miss Chesney, and Shakespeare is so 
old-fashioned.' 

Horatia repressed a smile. 

* You see, my dear Amethyst, Maurice and I 
chose those that we thought would best suit our 
materials. Minna and Brenda, now, would do capit- 
ally for you and Miss Baskerville — you know Miss 
Baskerville of course : she is very pretty, but dark — 
and I have not the slightest objection to get myself 
up for Noma. I don't think I should make a bad 
Noma. I can show you the picture we took it from; 
it is rather pretty. And I can easily show you the 
passage in the Pirate it refers to.' 

* I never read it,' said Amethyst, ' but it doesn't 
matter. I only want to know about my dress. How 
in the world are we to find out how these old-fash- 
ioned people dressed? And very likely the proper 
dresses would be horribly ugly.' 

'But we need not choose "horribly ugly" sub- 
jects,' answered Horatia good-humouredly. ' I won't 
ask you to act Joan of Arc in sackcloth with a rope 
round her waist, for instance, though I fear we can 
hardly avoid our subjects being rather what you call 
"old-fashioned." But here is one that I think is 
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sure to please you, " The Sleeping Beauty." I think 
it will be lovely.' 

' It's out of those stupid old fairy tales,' objected 
Amethyst. 'We might as.well act Cinderella.' 

* Well, Cinderella trying on the glass slipper 
wouldn't be ugly,' said Horatia. 'But really, Ame- 
thyst, " The Sleeping Beauty" may be made a very 
pretty one. You must be the centre figure, of course ; 
your hair will look so lovely, though I rather think 
Tennyson makes it hlack. Does he not, Maurice ?' 
she asked, turning suddenly to Mr. Chesney, as he 
just then entered the room, little expecting to find 
Miss Berners closeted with his step-sister. 

* ** Year after year, unto her feet, 
• She lying on her couch alone, 
Across the purpled coverlet 

The maiden's jet-black hair has grown," * 

replied Maurice, after he had shaken hands with the 
young lady; and this time Horatia, did not snub him 
for being guilty of a quotation. She looked, on the 
contrary, rather pleased; and went on asking him 
questions, till, in spite of himself, the young man 
found himself involved in a very friendly and ani- 
mated conversation with his step-sister and her guest 
on the engrossing subject of the tableaux vivants. 
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And, after all, Maurice was young, very young ; and 
Amethyst was, by his own verdict, ' frightfully pretty,' 
and he saw the prettiest of her that morning. She 
was, for once, perfectly natural and unaflfected, being 
really in earnest about the subject under discus- 
sion ; and however much to be regretted, no doubt 
the fact remains, that a pretty woman's silliness, 
provided only it be marred by no tincture of affecta- 
tion, is oftentimes more charming than a plain wo- 
man's sense. So on the whole — though at the end 
of the two hours over which Miss Bemers' visit had 
extended, the conversation had never soared beyond 
the comparative merits of silk or satin for the costume 
of the Sleeping Beauty, and though Mr. Chesney felt 
eminently conscious of having spent a most unprofit- 
able morning — it must be confessed the ordeal had 
not proved practically so repulsive and desperately 
disagreeable as in theory he would have pronounced it. 
The results of Amethyst's morning call were pecu- 
liar and contradictory. For the next few days Miss 
Chesney was as nearly sweet-tempered as was possible 
for her constitutionally unamiable nature. Mau- 
rice, on the contrary, had a relapse into gloom and 
moodiness, and reiterated to Eleanor, more vehe- 
mently than before, when he succeeded in spending 
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a quiet half hour at the peaceful Feathers, that he 
' hated and detested that girl more than ever. For 
all her heartlessness, her utter selfishness and empty- 
headedness, there was something of the witch nature 
about her; he wished she was not so desperately 
pretty !' 

And Eleanor sighed a little, even though she 
smiled as she warned him to beware of extremes. ' It 
was sometimes dangerous to hate too vehemently.' 
And though Maurice laughed and said, ' Nonsense,' 
he was touched by her earnestness ; and added 
gravely, that ' No indeed, there was little fear of that 
girl impressing him deeply either one way or the 
other.' 

' I am only irritated,' he said, * at finding myself 
admiring her at all. The moment I am out of her 
presence, I wonder I did so.' 

' But she is pretty, exceedingly pretty,' said Elea- 
nor simply. * We must often admire where we can 
do no more. It would be absurd for any one to ques- 
tion her beauty. Only it is not the kind to satisfy 
for long any one who looks beyond or below it.' 

' For long? no, indeed,' replied Maurice. * It never 
satisfies me at all. I never look at her without being 
conscious of a want in her face so great that it gradu- 
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ally overpowers the beauty — turns it almost into 
ugliness. It is a curious feeling. The reverse of 
what people call " a face growing on you," I suppose.' 

He looked down at the face beside him — that quiet 
pale young face, with the dark hair and earnest eyes. 
How had it not ' grown on him' since that Sunday, 
that seemed now years ago, when he had first seen 
it in The Feathers pew, and wondered if its owner 
could be little Miss Marshall's governess ! If only 
she had been ! Maurice had a fit of reviling his ill- 
luck again, as he walked home that day. But he 
showed no moodiness to Eleanor ; he was as gentle 
and kind as usual, as grateful for her sisterly sym- 
pathy. He had been invoking his good angel to some 
purpose lately ; the good angel of thinking, for per- 
haps the first time in his life, more of another's hap- 
piness than his own. 

Monday brought Amethyst and her dresses ; Tues- 
day, a detachment of a few more people, young mostly; 
and Wednesday completed the large party of guests. 
They were all very grand indeed, rather at a loss 
what to do with themselves, the weather being hor- 
rible, neither frosty, nor mildly fine as open winters 
sometimes are, but cold and damp and foggy all at 
once. Not many even of the gentlemen seemed in- 
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cKned to go out, there being tinfortimately rather a 
preponderance of middle - aged and elderly among 
them ; and on the Thursday morning the very hardi- 
est of the young ladies decided disconsolately, that 
there was nothing for it but the house. They bright- 
ened up a little when Miss Chesney announced casu- 
ally, that an addition to the gentlemen of their party 
was expected that evening. 

' Two or three of the cavalry regiment at Welding 
are coming to stay till Saturday ; the nicest of them, 
and it is a very nice regiment,' she told them ; ' and 
a distant cousin of ours on his way south from Scot- 
land is to be, with us to-day; so we may get up a 
dance in the evenings.' 

That was all very well in prospect, but long be- 
fore the evening there were ever so many weary hours 
to get through. Pretty Miss Baskerville yawned, and 
whispered to a friend near her, that she for one should 
be dead before then ; they would have the arrange- 
ment of her faneral for an amusement the next day ; 
to which her friend — a plain girl, who, having a han- 
dle to her name and a pert manner, was considered 
' clever' — replied that ' dear Laura' must not expect 
her to act chief mourner, she would envy her too 
much — carpet dances in the evening, always fatiguing 
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aflfairs, and doubly so when one had been ' worn out' 
by a stupid day, being really not worth keeping alive 
for. 

But dear Laura and her friend left off yawning 
when Horatia proceeded to beg for their kind assist- 
ance in some tableaux vivants which * dear Amethyst 
here, and Maurice — where are you, Maurice? — had 
thought might help to pass the time pleasantly. It 
was quite a sudden thought,' she went on to explain ; 
* there had been no time to arrange it properly ; they 
had only been able to have a rough frame put up at 
the end of the old billiard-room' — a long narrow 
room, somewhat too narrow for its original purpose, 
for which reason it had for some years been deserted 
in favour of a better -proportioned one — *it really 
looked as if it would do capitally. Would they come 
and see ?' 

And with a joyful flutter and rustle the covey of 
young ladies, and the two or three rather too young, 
young men who had been dejectedly trying to flirt 
under difl&culties, rose and followed their leaders. 
Miss Chesney and her dear Amethyst, to the scene of 
their exertions. Maurice had disappeared into his 
own quarters, fondly imagining that, as walking was 
out of the question, he might imagine himself off duty 
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for a few hours ; from which delusion Horatia speedily 
delivered him, by routing him out somewhat more ca- 
valierly than she would have been supposed capable 
of by those who had not the privilege of the dignified 
Miss Ghesney's acquaintance behind the scenes. 

The old billiard-room looked very bright and 
cheerful ; a great fire was burnings and all kinds of 
bright-coloured draperies — old curtains of rich silk 
damask^ lace shawls and veils, and all the odds and 
ends which Horatia had thought likely to be available 
for their purpose — were scattered about ; there were 
one or two rough ' backgrounds' too, purchased from 
the Wolding photographer, and coloured hastily for 
the occasion; and the frame itself, painted white, 
with a gilt stripe down the edge, drew forth the young 
people's warm encomiums. 

' You only thought of it on Friday, and you had 
the frame made by Wednesday — and in the country 
too, where the joiners and people are so stupid. Well^ 
you are clever!' said Miss Baskerville good-naturedly, 
addressing the three originators of the plan, who thus 
found themselves associated in a sort of partnership, 
eminently disagreeable to the gentleman, whatever it 
may have been to the ladies. Maurice looked annoyed. 

* Don't praise me, Miss Baskerville,' he began. 
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' I assure you, I am the last person in the world to 
be of any use in this sort of — ' 

But ' 0, nonsense, Maurice !' interrupted his sis- 
ter. ' You know perfectly well, Amethyst and I could 
not have got on at all without you. Don't lose any 
more time, but show Miss Baskerville the sketches.' 

Laura looked a little amazed at Horatia's sharp 
tone, and the ' clever' girl began to think it would 
be possible to make great fun of Miss Ghesney and 
*that stupid brother of hers, whom she ordered about 
so,' behind their backs. The subjects were produced 
and commented upon. Several of them were old 
engravings, torn out of various books of illustration ; 
one or two were rough sketches of Maurice's, merely 
intended to give an idea of the grouping of the figures. 
Among these was the design for the proposed tableau 
of the Sleeping Beauty. 

* 0, that will be lovely !' said Miss Baskerville 
eagerly. ' Of course. Miss Berners, you will be the 
princess ?' 

Amethyst looked up with an 'of course' little 
smile on her face. Maurice felt irritated. 

' You would suit it much better,' he said in a low 
voice. 'Your hair is black, which it should be. Miss 
Berners may be one of the maids of honour.' 
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' But that would never do,' returned Laura in the 
same voice, smiKng rather mischievously. *We need 
not pin our faith to Tennyson; it isn't as if the story 
were his originally. And it would never do for me to 
be the principal figure. My fairy prince, you know, 
Mr. Chesney' (she was engaged, by a happy coincid- 
ence, having no money herself, to a younger ^on in 
the same predicament; but an aged uncle having 
shown a promising disposition of late, she could 
aflford to look cheerful), ' is not here, but yoti are.' 

Maurice's face flushed the deep brown red, which 
with him betokened extreme annoyance. 

'You are quite mistaken. Miss Baskerville — ' was 
all he had time to say, when Horatia's voice inter- 
rupted him. 

* Do give us your attention, Maurice. What are 
you asking about the prince. Miss Baskerville ?' For 
Laura had unwittingly raised her voice, and a word 
or two had caught Miss Chesney's ear. ' There is to 
be no prince in the tableau, no male figure at all.' 

' But the page ?' said Lady Fanny, the plain girl. 
* There is a page sketched in here. See, a dear little 
page, fast asleep and snoring — I declare he's snoring 
— at his mistress's feet. We mvst have a page. He 
should be a child by rights. None of us would do. 
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unless we can apply the epithet to Fred Baskerville ; 
and Ifear he is rather too hig. But a page there 
must he.' 

Frederic Baskerville, a very young and distress- 
ingly tall young man, hlushed up to his ears. 

* Upon my word, Lady Fanny — ' he hegan ; but 
Miss Bemers interrupted him. 

' What shall we do for a page?' she said fretfully. 
'It is quite true what Lady Fanny says ; the tableau 
vrill be altogether spoilt without.' (' Quite,'' said 
Fanny maliciously, delighted to see the vexation 
overspreading Amethyst's pretty face.) ' Do think. 
Miss Chesney; is there no pretty child we could 
get?' 

* The coachman's little boy is very pretty,' sug- 
gested Maurice ; ' but, unfortunately, he is at pre- 
sent afflicted with hooping-cough, which, I fear, would 
spoil the effect of the tableau.' 

Lady Fanny giggled, Amethyst pouted, and Ho- 
ratia looked daggers. 

' A very young child would not do,' said Laura, 
trying to make peace ; * it should be a boy or girl 
of nine or ten. You are expecting some friends from 
the neighbourhood to join us to-morrow evening, are 
you not. Miss Chesney? Is there no one among 
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them who has a very pretty child, that you could 
beg them to bring ? He or she must certainly be 
very pretty, and well behaved too. A silly child, that 
would not keep still, would be worse than none.' 

Anxio.us to please Amethyst, Horatia considered 
for a few moments, but to no purpose. 

' No,' she said at last, ' I can't think of any one 
we could possibly get. Amy, my dear,' she added 
soothingly, turning to the disconsolate beauty, * you 
must try to be content with the tableau as we ar- 
ranged it at first. I see no help for it.' 

' It is very tiresome and stupid,' pouted Miss 
Bemers. * I sha'n't care for it a bit now. A page 
would have made it look lovely. I have some crim- 
son velvet we could have made him a jacket of, and 
it would have shown off my white-satin dress so 
beautifully. It will be quite spoilt. I have a great 
mind not to be the princess at all.' 

But here the luncheon-gong interrupted her be- 
wailings, considerably to Horatia's relief, though the 
pretty face continued to look very cross, and aflforded 
immense satisfaction to Lady Fanny throughout the 
meal. 

After luncheon, the rain cleared oflF a little, suffi- 
ciently to tempt some of the gentlemen out for a 
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stroll. The elder ladies retired to spend the after- 
noon with 'poor dear Lady Chesney/ in her com- 
fortable sitting-room ; the younger ones returned to 
their engrossing occupation in the old biUiard-room. 
Maurice, for once, felt really grateful to his brother 
for giving him some letters to write which ' must be 
sent oflf by post to-night,' not haying time to attend 
to them himself; thus giving the young man an 
hour or two's quiet in his own quarters. 

The young ladies were deep in the rival merits 
of tarletane or muslin for the costumes of Magnus 
Troll's fair daughters, when Fred Baskerville, glow- 
ing with excitement, burst into the room — ^his school- 
days were not so far behind him but what he was 
sometimes apt to forget they were over — exclaiming, 

' I've got you a page, Miss Berners' (he was, of 
course, over head and ears in love with the beautiful 
Amethyst), ' the very thing you want. The loveliest 
little girl you ever saw in your life — about ten or 
eleven, I should say — golden hair, streaming all down 
her back, and such an exquisite face you never saw. 
She lives in the village. I've hurried back as fast as 
ever I could to tell you — to ask Miss Chesney, I 
mean,' he added rather confusedly, for Horatia was 
looking at him as if she thought he was behaving in 
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a strangely free-and-easy manner, ' if she knows who 
the child is, and if we can't get hold of her.' 

' Where did you see her, Mr. Baskerville T asked 
Miss Chesney coldly, before Amethyst had time to 
speak. 

' I met her in the village,' he replied ; ' she was 
running along the road between the church and that 
funny old house at the end of the village — the house 
that was once an inn, wasn't it ? She had a great 
scarlet cloak on, that covered her nearly all over, and 
a little black furry sort of hat or cap, and the most 
magnificent hair ; and such awfully jolly little feet ! 
I walked behind her for some distance ; she wasn't 
exactly running, only walking fast. The minute I 
saw her, I thought of Miss Be^nors' page, and I 
thought. Miss Chesney, you would be sure to know 
her, as she evidently lives in your village. I fancied, 
perhaps, she was one of the clergyman's children, for 
she was evidently a — a lady, you know, though she 
was trotting about alone.' 

' The word " lady" is rather a difficult one to de- 
fine nowadays, Mr. Baskerville,' said Horatia, with 
a slightly scornful little laugh, for which Frederic 
hated her on the spot ; * but your description is clear 
enough. I think I know who the child is. Not one 
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of our vicar's children ; they are excellently brought 
up. But I fear your discovery won't help us out of 
our difliculty.' 

' 0, Miss Chesney !' exclaimed Amethyst, the 
clouds which had begun to clear off her face return- 
ing in double-quick time ; ' why not ? I am sure we 
could get the child, and she would just do. I know 
whom she belongs to. Her father is a retired trades- 
man, or something, from Easterton, and they are 
quite respectable people. We had to wait in their 
house that day, ever so long ago, that our horses ran 
away in the village ; and mamma said they were very 

attentive and civil. I thought the lady, Mrs. I 

forget her name, rather forward; but that doesn't 
matter. They must be quite respectable sort of peo- 
ple, for I remember that fanny little woman — ^what 
is her name, your clergyman's wife, you know ? — ^was 
in the house that day. 0, do let us get the child. 
Miss Chesney !' 

But Horatia was inflexible. * I am v6ry sorry to 
disappoint you, my dear Amethyst, but it is really 
out of the question.' 

^ But I don't see that at all,' persisted the beauty. 
* I am sure her people would let her come. I dare- 
say they would be quite flattered. We might easily 

VOL. in. ' c 
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manage to ask her so as to make them think it quite 
a compliment. We could get Mrs. , the clergy- 
man's wife, to ask for her and hring her. She seemed 
to know them very well.' 

'You misunderstand me, my dear Amethyst, 
said Horatia stiflBy. * It is no difficulty of that kind 
I anticipate. Of course the child's friends would let 
her come, if we asked her' (though in her heart Miss 
Chesney much douhted if that very cool young per- 
son, Mrs. Marshall, whose notions of propriety in 
general, and fitting deference to her superiors, were 
so sadly at fault, would agree to any such propo- 
sal) ; * hut they are not the sort of people one cares 
to be brought in contact with. Such a thing might 
involye ns awkwardly hereafter.' 

'Not asking a little girl — a child. Children are 
quite diflferent,' replied Miss Berners. 'I am not 
asking you to invite the father and mother. Do, 
now, Miss Chesney, let me have my own way just 
for this once ! K not, I shall be so cross. I cer- 
tainly won't act the princess, or that pirate girl, or 
anything. I shall ask mamma to go home this very 
afternoon.' And she looked up at Horatia with such 
a mixture of appeal and pretty defiance in her face, 
that Frederic Baskerville marvelled how the stony- 
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hearted lady — * horrid old maid' he called her to 
himself — could resist such fascination. 

The end of it all was^ that Amethyst carried the 
day. Never had Horatia given in more unwillingly ; 
and her only motives for doing so were those of policy ; 
but for which, neither the beauty's obstinacy nor all 
her powers of fascination would have been able one 
whit to make Miss Chesney swerve from her deter- 
mined opposition. Had she foreseen the ell which 
was to be extorted as the result of her inch of yield- 
ing, the probability is, that Miss Berners might have 
carried out her threat of returning to Parkhurst that 
very afternoon, before Horatia would have agreed to 
little Georgie Urquhart's being bidden to the feast. 

Despite the rain and fog and cold, an hour later 
saw the two ladies in Mrs. Bland's drawing-room, 
unfolding their eccentric errand. The vicar's wife 
was aU obsequious readiness to do their bidding. 
Her * Charlie' and * Tommy' being fortunately far too 
juvenile to act the vacant part, no spirit of maternal 
rivalry interfered with her delight at * being able to 
be of the least use to her dear Miss Chesney,' and 
hardly less dear Miss Berners ; though how great a 
share of all this effusive delight was due to the fact 
of herself being included in the invitation, in the 
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ijttliit/'j'iy of (l«orgio'H chaperone, it is perhaps better 
ttoi to iiKjiiin) too closoly. 

M*ll put on my hat at once, and ran along to 
TUii l*'v.ni\uirH,' nho volunteered. 'It's such a bad 
lUy, tliny*n» Hunj to ho at home. How charmed the 
«liIM will 1)0 ! So inveet of you to wish her to be 
your lliiln piiK^, dear Miss Bemers! With a little 
iif ynur iiriiHtic skill, dear Miss Chesney, I have no 
doubt w« can make her quite a pretty little page. 
HIkj'h rmilly a nice little thing, if only she were bet- 
Uir lirou^hi up. I*vo really had to put a stop to her 
playini^ with our children, though I was sorry to have 
to do it ; l)ut lior manners were so strange, and she 
inado use of such extraordinary expressions. I as- 
Huro you — ' 

' l^ixcuse my interrupting you, Mrs. Bland,' said 
Tforatia, rising as she spoke; 'but we really must 
hurry homo. You needn't distress yourself about the 
child's manners ; every one will understand how it is, 
and nothing will be expected of her of course, except 
to lie still for two minutes pretending to be asleep. 
Any baby could do that, only Miss Bemers has taken 
a fancy to this particular one. As Maurice said, the 
coachman's little boy would have done just as well, 
only he has the hooping-cough just now.' 
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Mrs. Bland looked rather surprised. 

*Did Mr. Chesney say so?^ she exclaimisd. 
* Well, I must confess I am rather astonished. I 
understood he thought such a very great deal of 
little Georgie Urquhart — quite spoiled her, indeed, 
by his notice. Of course we all know he is s6 very 
kind-hearted.' 

' Your informant must have been mistaken as to 
his kind-heartedness, in this instance, however,' said 
Miss Chesney with her nastiest little laugh. 'I 
don't believe Maurice ever spoke to the child in his 
Ufe.' 

* Ah, well, of course,' hesitated Mrs. Bland, * one 
never can be too careful not to believe all one hears. 
But still, dear Miss Chesney, I can tell you as a fact, 
that one day last week my nurses were coming along 
the road past The Feathers, and they saw Mr. Ches- 
ney crossing over from the church-path, and Georgie 
Urquhart saw him from their garden, and rushed out 
of the gate to meet him, calling to him by his Chris- 
tian name — ^by his Chnstian name,' she repeated, with 
a strong emphasis on the word, as if she regarded it 
with peculiar horror, which might have greatly mis- 
led an ignorant person as to the orthodoxy of her 
sentiments. 
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'I think — begging tout pardon, my dear Mrs. 
Bland — ^that jonr nurses mnst haxe caught the com- 
plaint which is the pest of most Tillages — lore of 
gossip. I wouldn't encourage them in it, if I were 
yon. They should be tanght to shnt their ears to 
whaterer doesn't concern them/ said Miss Chesney 
hastily, seeing that Amethyst (after the manner of 
empiy-headed yonng women, be they nursemaids or 
heiresses) was pricking up hers, but accompanying 
the reproof with a slight confidential glance in the 
beauty's direction, which sweetened the swallowing 
thereof to the clergyman's wife. *You see what a 
laughable mistake they haye made this time. Mau- 
rice, by the bye, is often mistaken for the common 
name " Morris." Very likely the Marshalls' garden- 
boy is called so, and the child may have been speak- 
ing to him,' she added with a careless laugh, in which 
Mrs. Bland had the tact to join, refraining at the 
same time &om asserting, what she knew to be the 
case, that the Marshalls' men-servants were named 
respectively James Smith and Thomas Barker, and 
that no one belonging to their modest household re- 
joiced in the name of * Morris.' 

She was rewarded for her self-control. Horatia, 
who was burning to know more, though obliged for 
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the present to defer the satisfying of her curiosity to 
a more discreet opportunity, fell hack for a moment, 
as she was making her way with Amethyst to the 
hall-door ; and as she shook Mrs. Bland's hand in 
fiarewell, gratiiBed her inexpressibly by adding to her 
thanks for her timely assistance the pleasing obser- 
vation, * I always feel I may trust you in any little 
thing of this kind. It is such a comfort to have to 
do with any one so sensible and discreet !' 

She managed efifectually to withdraw Miss Ber- 
ners' thoughts from the subject of Mr. Chesney's 
supposed intimacy with the family at The Feathers, 
by engaging them, during the short drive to the 
Court, on the inexhaustible . subject of her various 
costumes for the following evening, and promising to 
beg for her the loan of the Chesney diamonds — at the 
present time life-rented by the invalid Elizabeth, who 
never wore them — to sparkle among her golden hair, 
instead of the * braids of pearls,' from which, we are 
told by the latest teller of the old tale, the * jet-black 
hair' of the bewitched maiden streamed forth. 

* Don't you think m^z-coloured hair and diamonds 
will look quite as pretty as black hair and pearls ?' 
demanded Amethyst ; and was xather disgusted by 
Horatia's reply (Miss Chesney was feeling by no 
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means inclined to flatter the heiress jnst then), that 
' such things were all a matter of taste.' 

In the mean time Mrs. Bland had pnt on her hat 
and rnn along to The Feathers. 



CHAPTER n. 

LADY OHESNEY ASSERTS HEBSELF. 

' H 7 a les amis dont le devoir est de prevenir, les parents 
dont le role est de conseiller; mais lorsqu'on n'a ni amis ni 
parents ?' 

Eleanor was not at home, after all, that wet after- 
noon. She had gone to Welding on one of her rare 
shopping expeditions; for the long-expected sum- 
mons on business to Scotland had come at last, and 
Mr. Marshall was to be off the next day. Some slight 
preparation for his sudden journey having proved ne- 
cessary — a new carpet-bag, or repairs to the lock of 
the old one, or some such little matter, more often 
found wanting at the last moment before starting, by, 
as a rule, stay-at-home people than by experienced 
travellers — Eleanor had volunteered to get it put 
right, and for this purpose had driven to Welding. 
It was getting late in the afternoon when she re- 
turned — late, that is to say, for December, when by 
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four o'clock we begin to feel, in the country at least, 
that to all intents and purposes the day is over. She 
had a dull dreary drive, and shivered through all her 
wraps as the carriage at last turned in at her own 
gate. A bright little figure stood at the already-open 
door, dancing with eagerness to welcome her. 

* 0, Nelly !' it exclaimed, * I'm so glad it's you at 
last ; I thought you were never coming !' 

* Has the time seemed so long, dear ?' replied 
!Mrs. Marshall sympathisingly. 'I am so sorry! 
Then you didn't get out at all, I suppose — not even 
for a run ?' 

* yes !' answered Georgie ; * I had a very nice 
little walk just after you went. The rain cleared off 
for about half an hour, and I got as far as old Susan's 
without getting wet ; but I'll tell you why I was in 
such a hurry for you to come home, Nelly. Mrs. 
Bland has been here; and what do you think she 
came for? To ask me to go up to the Court to- 
morrow evening with her, to see such beautiful act- 
ing, Nelly; all those fine ladies that are staying 
there are going to act, and they are going to dress 
me up too. 0, it will be so beautiful !' 

Eleanor at first was too bewildered quite to take 
in the child's words. 
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* Come here, Georgie,' she said, drawing the ex- 
cited little creature after her into the dining-room, 
the door of which stood open beside her. * Now tell 
me quietly all about it. What is it they want you 
to go to see ? Are Charlie and Tommy Bland going?' 

* no, Nelly, of course not,' replied her sister 
impatiently ; * you don't understand. It is a grown- 
up party, not a children's one at all. The ladies 
themselves are going to act, and one of the actings 
is to be " The Sleeping Beauty," out of my fairy-tale 
book. Not acting the story of it, you know, but just 
like a picture of it ; and I am to be the page, dressed 
in crimson velvet. Mrs. Bland took my Sunday pe- 
lisse for the size, to send it up to the Court for the 
page's dress to be made. 0, won't it be lovely, Nelly? 
Only,' she added, with a sudden change of voice, ' I 
wish they had invited you too. Could they have for- 
gotten ?' 

* Forgotten !' repeated Eleanor absently ; ' no, 
I am sure I was not forgotten. But listen now, 
Georgie : you must be careful to make no mistake 
in this. Mrs. Bland, you say, came here with a mess- 
age from Lady Chesney.' 

*From Mi88 Chesney, not from Lady Chesney,* 
interrupted Georgie. 
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*Ah, indeed!' said Eleanor. *Well, then, she 
brought a message from Miss Chesney, asking you 
to go to the Court to-morrow evening under her care, 
to act a charade, or something of the kind, with the 
ladies staying there. There was nothing said, I sup- 
pose, about my permission or Mr. Marshall's being 
asked ?' 

* N — no,' allowed the child ; * I suppose they for- 
got. Of course they would mean that; but Mrs. 
Bland seemed so sure you would let me go.' 

* And how did Miss Chesney and Mrs. Bland pro-, 
pose you should go there and back ? Do they intend 
to send a carriage from the Court ?' 

* no,' answered Georgie promptly. * Mrs. Bland 
said I must call for her in our carriage to-morrow 
evening at eight o'clock ; and she and Mr. Bland will 
bring me home in it again at night. She told me to 
tell you not to mind about my dress. A plain white 
frock would do, she said ; but I told her I had lots of 
white frocks — not plain ones — and a black velvet, and 
a blue-and-white silk too.' With which piece of self- 
assertion. Miss Georgie held up her head two inches 
higher than usual. 

* I see,' said Nelly. * Yes, I quite understand. I 
must go at once to Mrs. Bland's, Georgie. In case 
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of Mr. Marshall's possibly coming home before I am 
back^ tell him I shall not be long.' And she rose as 
she spoke, and began to tie the strings of her bonnet, 
which she had loosened on first coming in. 

Georgie hatched her a moment in silence ; some- 
thing in her face struck the child with misgiving. 

*But why should you go to Mrs. Bland's, Nelly?' 
she said at last. ' It is nearly dark, and it is rain- 
ing.' 

Nelly made no reply. 

* You don't mean,' pursued the child, a half-sob 
rising in her voice — * you don't mean not to let 
me go, Nelly ? Is that why you are going to Mrs. 
Bland's? 0, Nelly, I thought you loved me; I 
thought you liked me to be pleased and happy ; and 
this would be the very greatest pleasure I have ever 
had in all my life !* 

By this time Eleanor was hastening across the 
hall, but she stopped a moment at the child's words. 
She did more : she stopped and kissed her very ten- 
derly. 

* Georgie dear,' she said gently, 'I suppose you 
can't understand why this should have vexed me 
80. Your not understanding makes it harder, but any 
way you can trust me, and not be cross at my doing 
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what I must do. I coiild not let you accept such an 
invitation, Georgie.' 

Her voice was so grave, and she looked so deter- 
mined, though she spoke so gently, that Georgie felt 
awed into submission. The tears stopped half way, 
and she flung her arms round her sister's neck and 
hugged her vehemently. Speaking was an effort be- 
yond her, but the hug did Nelly good. It was not 
till her sister was some paces down the road on her 
way to the Vicarage, that poor Georgie relieved her 
mingled feelings by throwing herself down at full 
length on the flossy rug in front of the cheerfully- 
blazing fire, and crying heartily for a good quarter of * 
an hour. 

Mrs. Bland looked rather surprised when her 
visitor was announced ; but she hastened forward to 
meet her, with more than her usual effusion. 

* So glad to see you, dear Mrs. Marshall,' she be- 
gan ; * so sorry to have missed you to-day. Have you 
come about Georgie's dress for to-morrow? You 
must not put yourself out about it — anything will 
do.' 

^ I have not come to speak about Georgie's dress, 
Mrs. Bland,' replied Eleanor calmly; ^but about a 
message she tells me you brought her this afternoon. 
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As far as I understand, the message was not to me or 
to Mr. Marshall, her natural guardians, but to her- 
self. This, in the first place, strikes me as peculiar. 
And still more peculiar does the invitation itself ap- 
pear to me. It is not usual, to say the least, Mrs. 
Bland, to invite a child of my sister's age to join a 
large party of grown-up people, perfect strangers to 
her, under the care of any one but her own friends. 
Still, it is possible there may be some mistake ; 
Georgie may have misunderstood it in some way, and 
that is why I have come myself at once to ask you 
about it. Have I misunderstood the message in any 
way?' 

' I promised to take charge of her myself. I said 
I was sure you would trust her to my care,' said the 
clergyman's wife, evading a direct reply. * It was so 
kind of dear Miss Chesney to think of her. Any one 
else would have been delighted at the idea.' 

^ It was not kind of Miss Chesney to think of her,' 
replied Eleanor stoutly. ' You know as well as I do, 
Mrs. Bland, that it was simply because they wanted 
a child to act in these private theatricals of theirs, 
that they thought of her. No thought of her plea- 
sure crossed Miss Chesney's mind in the matter, I 
am very sure. And it is not true that any one else 
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than I would have been delighted at the idea. No 
one with a spark of independence or self-respect but 
would consider such an invitation, sent in such a 
manner, as very far from an honour or civiliiy. My 
only doubt is, whether I do right in noticing it at all. 
And I cannot help saying, Mrs. Bland, with reference 
to your own part in the affair, that I think you have 
strangely forgotten yourself, and presumed on your 
accidental acquaintance with me, in becoming the 
bearer of such a message. Good-evening.' 

She had left the room, and almost the house, be- 
fore Mrs. Bland had recovered from the stupefaction 
of horror in which the last words had left her. 

* She must be mad !' ejaculated the vicar's wife. 
* What a temper ! What a dreadful young woman ! 
All because she was not asked, indeed. But what ever 
shall I say to Miss Chesney ? She will be so put out, 
after coming down about it herself, and my under- 
taking it. dear me, she mil be so offended ! How 
I do hate that Mrs. Marshall !' And indeed it is to 
be feared that Mr. Marshall's wife had transformed 
into downright spiteful enmity the very lukewarm 
and fitful species of friendship with which Mrs. Bland 
had hitherto regarded her. 

Eleanor hurried home along the dirty muddy 
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country road, now all but dark. She had felt rather 
grand and proud of herself while expressing her 
opinions to Mrs. Bland, but immediately, as is always 
the case with such natures as hers, the reaction had 
set in. She began to think she had been very foolish 
and undignified, that she had lowered herself and 
given way to most unreasonable indignation. 

* And yet,' she said to herself, * it did seem very 
insulting. I cannot help feeling that it was intended. 
Why could they not have gone on neglecting us alto- 
gether? We do not ask them to notice us in any 
way. I don't know what to do. Mr. Marshall will 
probably not see it as I do, and he may blame me. I 
have no one to consult. If only mother were alive 
again and we were back at Rochette ! If even I could 
see Mr. Chesney, I would not be afraid to teU him 
and ask him what to do. He is quite different from 
them.' 

It was nearly dark; there was no one in the road, 
besides, her veil was down; so there was no need to 
restrain her tears, and undignified as it may sound, 
poor Nelly found herself all but unable to do so — her 
rare fits of anger were invariably followed by intense 
depression and self-reproach — and she hastened along 
the dreary path, crying quietly and feeling inexpressi- 

VOL. m. D 
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bij desolate and miserable. There was quite a quar- 
ter of a mile's walk between the Vicarage and The 
Feathers, and some part of the distance was lonely 
enough, for there were few houses at this end of the 
long, straggling village. Suddenly Eleanor heard a 
quick step behind her. She started, and, between her 
tears and the increasing gloom, not seeing her way 
clearly, had nearly fallen, when an arm was put out 
to save her. 

'Mrs. Marshall!' exclaimed Maurice's familiar 
voice ; ^ it is you then ! I could hardly believe it was. 
Where are you off to, or where have you been to 
rather, in the dark and the rain ? Stay ! you really 
can't see your way and the path is rough. You had 
better take my arm.' 

She did so, and somehow he discovered she was 
agitated and trembling. 

* There's nothing wrong, I hope,' he said anxi- 
ously. ' You didn't hurt yourseK just now when you 
stumbled ?' 

* no, not in the least ; thanks to you,' she ans- 
wered, trying to speak as brightly as usual. * no, 
there is nothing the matter. I had a message to Mrs. 
Bland, and I was anxious about it and forgot how late 
it was. That's all.' 
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' No, that isn't all,' he persisted. * There is 
something elsie the matter. Your voice doesn't sound 
as it does just now when there is nothing vexing you. 
If I am iinpertinent, you must forgive me; but I can- 
not bear to think you are unhappy. Can't I help 
you ? Is it something you cannot tell me ?' 

She had thought, two minutes before, that it 
would be very easy to tell him and ask his advice. 
Now that the chance of doing so was thus unexpectedly 
before her, she found it very difl&cult. 

' I would like to tell you' — she began, but then 
hesitated and stopped. 

* Do tell me,' he urged. * I have a strong instinct 
it may be something I can help you in.' 

Thus encouraged she tried again. 'It is only a 
trifle — a mere trifle,' she said. * Half my vexation 
has come from my thinking I have been very wrong 
and foolish to mind it at all — to take any notice of 
it. It may not have been intended as — as — ' 

* As what ?' asked Maurice gently. 

* As an unkindness — an insult,' she said in a low 
voice; and then she took courage, and related the 
events of the afternoon, so far as she knew them, 
withibut farther hesitation. Maurice did not inter- 
rupt her, but once or twice he unconsciously pressed 
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closer to him the hand that lay on his arm, and when 
she stopped he gave vent to a deep-mnttered expres- 
sion of indignation. 

* Have I been foolish ?' she asked anxiously. 'Was 
it wrong, unladylike of me to mind it ? I know I was 
very angry, and one can never be sure of what one 
says or does in a temper.' ^ 

* So far,' he said very kindly, *you have certainly 
nothing to reproach yourself with. You have done 
nothing except give a little piece of your mind to that 
wretched little toady, Mrs. Bland, which assuredly 
she most richly deserved. As for its being wrong or 
foolish of you to " mind it," as you call it, I can 
assure you there are very few women who would take 
it so coolly. I won't tell you what I think of it — ^I 
had better not. I am trying to think what you had 
best do — for your own sake far more than for any one 
else's. I almost think your best plan would be to 
write a note — ' 

' To Miss Chesney ?' asked Eleanor in some sur- 
prise. 

' No,' pursued Maurice, * to my sister-in-law — ^to 
Lady Chesney, who is really the head of the house 
in these matters, however they are taken out of her 
hands. I should like her to know all about it^ which 
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I am perfectly certain she does not, and this is the 
best way. It wouldn't do for me to tell her.' 

' But wouldn't it vex her, and doesn't any sort of 
worry make her ill ?' objected Eleanor. 

*I don't see that you have any choice,* he per- 
sisted. ' You needn't say anything to vex her. Poor 
soul, she wouldn't hurt a fly. But it is time she 
knew how Horatia presumes on acting for her in the 
household. It may save her — ^Elizabeth, I mean — 
worse trouble hereafter. Just write a civil note — 
you know far better than I do how to express it — 
merely saying you have got such-and-such a message, 
that you can't help thinking there must have been 
a mistake of some kind, as of course you cannot let 
your sister go out in that sort of way. You will know 
how to say it, I am sure.' 

* Yes,' said Eleanor consideringly ; * I think I 
see. I will do it at once. I am sure Mr. Marshall 
would not wish Georgie to go, though he may think 
I make too much of it. But I must not wait to con- 
sult him, if he is not home yet. He may bfe very 
late, and I would much rather not trouble him at all 
about it, if I can help it. He is not well, and very 
much harassed about this Scotch business. He goes 
to Scotland to-morrow.' 
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They had by this time reached The Feathers gate. 

'Won't you come in, Mr. Chesney?' Eleanor 
asked. 

*No, thank you; I can't — I really can't,' he re- 
plied. * I only ran out for a breath of fresh air, in- 
tending to leave these books for you.' He handed 
them to her as he spoke. ' But I am very glad I met 
you.' 

'0, so am I; so very, very glad!* she said, as 
simply and heartily as a child. ' I do believe when 
I met you I was suffering mostly from disgust with . 
myself for minding it, and mortification for having 
shown that I did — even to Mrs. Bland. And from 
that feeling you have delivered me any way, Mr. 
Chesney ; for I see you don't despise me for having 
felt hurt and perhaps a little indignant.' 

The unconscious emphasis on the *you ;' the in- 
nocent admission of how highly she valued his opi- 
nion ; the grateful expression in the gray eyes, still 
dewy with lately-shed tears, the traces of which, by 
the light of the hall-lamp — he had accompanied her 
to the door — ^Maurice could now perceive : all touched 
the young man indescribably. 

* Good-night,' he said hurriedly, * and God bless 
you, my poor child!' and for a moment he clasped 
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her cold little hand in his with a fervour unusual to 
him^ then hurried away again out into the darkness. 

* He is very kind/ thought Nelly to herself; 
* very kind and very good. How thankful I am to 
have so true a friend !* and, to Georgie's surprise, 
her sister looked quite bright and cheerful as she 
entered the room where, by this time, the poor little 
damsel had nearly fallen asleep over her troubles, 
stretched on the fleecy rug in front of the fire. 

Mr. Marshall was late of returning home that 
evening. Long before he did so, the following note 
had been written and dispatched to Maurice's sister- 
in-law : 

'Dear Lady Chesney, — This afternoon my sister 
has received a message, through Mrs. Bland, inviting 
her to spend to-morrow evening at Chesney Court. 
As my sister is very young, and naturally quite un- 
accustomed to join in any society, particularly when 
not under the care of Mr. Marshall or myself, I re- 
gret that it is impossible for her to accept this invita- 
tion. The invitation reached us in so indirect and 
unusual a manner, that I cannot help thinking there 
may have been some complete misunderstanding 
about it ; in this case you must forgive my having 
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ireaied it serionsly, for I have felt rather at a loss 
what to do. 

* Believe me, dear Lady Chesney, yours sincerely, 

' Eleanob Mabshall. 

• Tlio Feathers, Dec. 13.' 

Eleanor told her husband the next morning all 
tlio story. He was tired and preoccupied, and did 
not give it any very great attention. Still he did not 
in the least find fetult with her for having acted as 
sho had done, which, so far as it went, was a satis- 
faction. 

* I was so afraid you might think I had been fool- 
iHh in minding it,' she said. 

But ' Not at all, not at all,* was his reply. ' I 
lottvo such little matters entirely in your hands, my 
dear. You understand them far better than I. Quite 
right to keep up your dignity. Not that any offence 
was intended — that, I am quite sure, was not the 
case ; but I daresay these great people, down from 
fiondon, seldom here — ^I daresay they get into a care- 
less sort of way of looking on us country-folk as — as 
an inferior order of being, as it were. I should never 
nmont that sort of thing for myself; but I approve 
of your keeping them up to the mark, my dear. 
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Quite right, quite right ; but don't think any more 
about it. No offence was intended, I am quite sure.* 

So Eleanor said, and resolved to think, no more 
about it, and set to work dutifully to banish all 
disagreeable reflections by packing Mr. Marshall's 
clothes for the journey on which he was to start that 
evening. She was interrupted, however, in her oc- 
cupation. 

' A note from the Court, if you please, ma'am, and 
waiting for an answer,' announced Esther. 

'From the Court?' repeated Eleanor, mentally 
wondering what could be its contents. 

She turned it round and round; stared at the 
writing, which was shaky and straggling and quite 
unfamiliar to her; examined the seal ; and coming at 
last to the conclusion that the best way to see what 
was in it was to open it, proceeded to do so. 

' My dear Mrs. Marshall,' it began, — ' Though 
I have never seen you again, I have not forgotten 
you, or the pleasant half-hour's talk we had together. 
The remembrance of it encourages me to ask you a 
great favour. Will you come to see me for a few 
minutes this morning ? The contents of your note 
have distressed me exceedingly. I think it is very 
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good of you not to have been more annoyed by what 
you tell me ; still, I feel sure a little verbal explana- 
tion will set it all right. I need not say I would 
come to see you, if it were possible for me to go out 
in such weather. Come as early as you can, for I 
shall see you alone in my own room. 

' Believe me, with many apologies, very sincerely 
yours, Elizabeth Frances Chesney. 

* The Court, Dec. 14.* 

' dear, what shall I do ?' exclaimed poor Elea- 
nor, forgetful of Esther waiting for her answer. 

* If you please, ma'am,' put in that young woman, 
' the young man as brought the note said as how I 
was to ask would Mrs. Marshall please to say as when 
she would wish the carriage from the Court to fetch 
her to go to see my lady.' 

Mrs. Marshall's face flushed. 

' That must be a mistake, Esther. At least you 
can tell the man I shall not need it at all. Stay a 
moment. I will write a note.' 

She ran off to her husband with the note in her 
hand. 

'Very nice, very kind,' was his comment. *I 
told you you need not have been so quick to take 
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ofiFence yesterday.' (He had told her nothing of the # 
kind.) * However, you can go to see Lady Chesney 
any hour you like. I shall not leave this till three, 
and then I shall only take the dog-cart.' 

Evidently this was all she was to get from Mr. 
Marshall in the shape of advice or encouragement. 
So, anxious to * get it over,' she sent a few words to 
Lady Chesney, promising to be with her within an 
hour. 

But once she was seated in the invalid's dressing- 
room, listening to her kind words and seeing the 
pale gentle face, faded and aged even in the few 
months which had passed since they met, all feeling 
of irritation left her. 

* Don't say any more about it, dear Lady Ches- 
ney !' she exclaimed impulsively. ' I am only vexed 
with myself for having taken any notice of it. I felt 
sure it was a mistake- — at least that yoiL did not 
know about it.' 

*No, indeed I did not,' replied Lady Chesney, 
her pale face flushing painfully. ' And Horatia re- 
grets it as much as I do.' (She was making the best 
of it, poor thing ; for if Horatia ' regretted it,' her 
regret arose from very different motives from those 
inferred by Elizabeth's way of expressing herself.) 
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'Indeed, Mrs. Marshall, it was really a mistake. 
Those hot-headed young people, you see, thinking of 
nothing hut their charades, or whatever they are, 
and Fred Baskerrille happening to see your heautiful 
little sister,' &c. &e. 

She went on with a rather jumbled explanation 
of how it had all happened, in which Fred Basker- 
yille's raptures about Greorgie, Miss Berners' obsti- 
nacy, Horatia^s perplexities, were all muddled up 
together in a rather bewildering fashion ; the result 
of the whole being to leave on Mrs. Marshall's mind 
no greater liking or admiration for either Miss Ches- 
ney or the beauty, but an increased regard and pity 
for the gentle woman beside her. To satisfy her, 
she affected to feel perfectly satisfied herself, and 
again and again begged Lady Chesney to say and 
think no more about a trifle, which she assured her 
no longer caused her the slightest feeling of annoy- 
ance. 

' You are very kind and good, my dear,' said 
Lady Chesney, ' and sensible too. I knew you were. 
I saw it in your face. I shall be so pleased to see 
your sister.' 

'Thank you,' said Eleanor; 'I shall bring her 
up some day soon to see you, before she leaves me.* 
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* Some day soon !' repeated Lady Chesney. * Yes, 
I hope you will ; but, in the first place, I shall see 
her to-night V 

* To-night !' exclaimed Eleanor, aghast. * no, 
Lady Chesney, I canH let her come.* 

' But you can bring her yourseK, my dear,' urged 
Elizabeth. 'Why, I have been meaning that all 
this time, and I thought you understood. Don't 
mistake me/ she went on eagerly ; * it is not for the 
sake of the tableaux I ask it. I don't care about that 
part of it. But I shall consider it a personal favour 
to myseK if you will <;ome and really forget the awk- 
wardness attending the invitation. Dear Mrs. Mar- 
shall, I shall never get over the sore feeling it has 
given me if you don't come;' and she looked so really 
distressed, that Eleanor felt quite unhappy. 

' But Miss Chesney ?' she said at last, awkwardly 
enough, and more as if thinking aloud than address- 
ing her companion. 

'Horatia !' exclaimed Lady Chesney. * Horatia, 
I assure you, will be only too relieved to see you. I 
do not wish to say anything harsh of my sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Marshall — she has been a good sister to me 
all these weary years ; but there are times when, as 
Maurice says to me, I feel I have let the reins slip 
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too far out of my hands. And though people think 
me very weak and apathetic, I do like now and then 
to realise I am the mistress of my own house. I am 
speaking very confidentially to you, my dear ; hut I 
somehow feel I may do so to you. And I want you 
to see why I am so really selfishly anxious for you to 
come to-night. And Mr. Marshall too, of course.' 

* He is leaving home to-day,' said Eleanor. 

' That is a pity ; hut it need not prevent your 
coming,' persisted Lady Chesney. 

Eleanor felt driven to hay. 

' I wish I knew what to do,' she said piteously. 
* I don't like to come, I must confess. Lady Chesney, 
nor to hring Georgie ; and yet I don't want to seem 
pettish or to vex you. I wish I knew what Mr. 
Chesney would advise me.' 

* Maurice !' exclaimed Lady Chesney in some sur- 
prise. 

*Yes,' replied Eleanor simply; 'I have seen so 
much of him in the last few months, and he is always 
.so kind in advising me and consulting with me. 
You know Mr. Marshall is dreadfully husy, and often 
and often it is impossible for me to trouble him about 
little things, though he is so kind. I can't tell you 
how kind Mr. Chesney has been to us. And he has 
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made me feel as if I knew you quite well, Lady Ches- 
ney, for he is so very fond of you. Whenever he 
talks about you, it makes me feel as if it brought back 
all about my own mother.' 

Lady Chesney's mild blue eyes filled with tears. 

'Poor Maurice!* she sighed, but a slightly anx- 
ious expression came over her face. * I am very glad 
one of us has had it in his power to show you any 
kindness, my dear, though I have no doubt Maurice 
would say the debt lay the other way. Yes, it must 
be very lonely for a young creature like you at The 
Feathers sometimes;' and for a minute or two she 
was silent. 'Maurice is not at home to-day,' she 
went on again; ' he went to Welding early this morn- 
ing, on business for Sir Kobert, and will not be back 
this afternoon. But I am sure he, like myself, will 
be very glad indeed to see you here this evening. 
You will come, won't you?' and she looked even 
more anxious on the subject than before. 

'I will, if Mr. Marshall wishes it,' said Eleanor 
at last. 'And whether I do or not, let me thank 
you very much for your kindness. Lady Chesney. 
May I go now? I hope I have not tired you.' 

*But I won't say good-bye, Mrs. Marshall,' said 
the invalid, as she shook hands cordially with her 
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young visitor ; and Eleanor^ as she drove home, felt 
that the Fates were against her. She must make 
the best of it, and join the evening's entertainment 
at Chesney Court with as good a grace as she conld. 
Georgie would be pleased any way — 'it's an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good.' 



CHAPTEE m. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

* We look before and after, "' 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 

"With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought.' 

Shelley. 

*0f course, my dear/ decided Mr. Marshall, — 'of 
course you must go. It will do Georgie no harm for 
once, and I am very glad for you to have the little 
variety, and only sorry I cannot put off my journey 
to accompany you myself, though certainly such 
things are not much in my way.' 

Georgie was in ecstasies. Lady Chesney was a 
darling for persuading Nelly to go, Nelly a still 
greater one for agreeing to do so; the whole arrange- 
ment was 'lovely,' her highest superlative of praise. 
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* And what a good thing,' she added sagely, 'that 
I did let Mrs. Bland take my black pelisse for a pat- 
tern, after all ! They will have been able to make the 
page's dress for me. Crimson velvet, only fancy, 
Nelly !' 

Nelly could not find it in her heart to damp the 
child's delight, and fervently trusted poor Georgie's 
anticipations might not be disappointed by the re- 
ality. Mr. Marshall took his departure in the after- 
noon, and by half-past eight — Georgie's usual bed- 
time — the sisters found themselves driving in at the 
front entrance of the Court. 

It was the first time the child had penetrated 
within the sacred precincts ; she grew quite pale 
with excitement. 

* Please let me hold your hand when we go into 
the room among all the ladies, Nelly,* whispered 
Georgie, as they were getting out of the carriage ; 
but this ordeal was to be spared her. 

As they crossed the hall, a young lady hastened 
forward to meet them from a side passage. 

* Mrs. Marshall,' she said frankly, ' I am so glad 
you have come. Miss Chesney asked me to meet 
you as you came in. I am Laura Baskerville. I hope 
your sister won't mind my carrying her off; will you, 
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dear?' and she smiled down kindly into Georgie's 
face. * We are collecting our forces in the old bil- 
liard-room, where the tableaux are to be, and we 
should like Miss — ' 

She looked up inquiringly. 

* Georgie,' replied the child, before Eleanor could 
speak; *call me Georgie, please.' 

Laura smiled. 

* We should like Georgie,' she went on, * to join 
us at once, if you and she don't mind.' 

* I don't mind,' answered the little girl ; and as 
she spoke she let go her sister's hand, which hitherto 
she had held tightly clasped in hers, and drew nearer 
Laura. 

* She will be quite happy with you, I see, Miss 
BaskerviUe,' said Eleanor. ^ Shall I go into the 
drawing-room, .then ? I suppose I am not to see you 
again, Georgie, till you are turned into a page.' 

Laura ran off with her prize, and Mrs. Marshall 
followed the servant across the great hall till he 
threw open the drawing-room door, and announced 
her. It was dusk in the hall, compared with the 
brilliant light of the drawing-room, and Eleanor at 
first felt confused and bewildered. The room seemed 
to her to be quite crowded, though in reality the 
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number of guests was not very large. She could not 
see Lady Chesney, and Horatia not being present, 
no one in particular came forward to receive her. 
The position was eminently uncomfortable — to a 
more self-conscious person it would have been actu- 
ally painful. Suddenly a pleasant voice beside her 
caught her ear ; and turning round, on hearing her 
own name, her glance fell on a face she felt sure she 
had seen before. She was right. 

' Mrs. Marshall,' said the owner of the face, * may 
I introduce myself as an old friend of your hus- 
band's ? I am Mrs. Nugent. We have met before — 
once, I think. I wish it had been oftener. Lady 
Chesney is very tired already. She is resting in the 
little boudoir. Will you come and see her 7 

Eleanor was very glad to do so, and Mrs. Nugent 
led the way to their hostess's sofa. Poor Elizabeth 
was looking far more fit to be in bed than to be at- 
tempting to entertain her guests, but she roused 
herself to give the lawyer's wife a cordial welcome, 
and found a seat for her by herself. Mrs. Nugent 
too sat down beside them for a few minutes, and 
they were talking together comfortably enough, when 
Mr. Chesney joined them. He had not been in the 
large drawing-room when Eleanor passed through it, 
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— at least, she had looked round eagerly in search of 
him, without succeeding in discovering him. Now, 
at the sound of his familiar voice, she glanced up 
brightly, delighted to find her friend close at hand, 
anxious to satisfy herself that he thought she had 
done well in accepting the tardy invitation. To her 
surprise he bowed gravely, without in the least re- 
turning her smile of welcome, or availing himself of 
her half-outstretched hand, and turning to Mrs. Nu- 
gent, began to talk to her very cordially. 

A chill faint feeling came over Eleanor. She 
leant back in her chair, and felt thankful that Lady 
Chesney, on her sofa, was too absorbed by her own 
weariness to notice her silence, or feel disposed to 
break it. She was mistaken, however, in imagining 
the manner of her meeting with Maurice had escaped 
the invalid's observation. Two or three minutes 
passed quietly ; time enough for Eleanor to torture 
herself by all kinds of conjectures as to what Mr, 
Chesney was thinking of her. Evidently he was dis- 
gusted with her weakness and want of dignity in 
having come. If only she could see him alone for 
five minutes, to explain to him how she had been 
persuaded into doing so ; how, in fact, her exact fol- 
lowing of his advice had fed to her finding herself 
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where she was ! But no such chance was yonchsafed 

to her. 

In a few minutes Mr. Chesney rose, and offering 
his arm to Mrs. Nugent, they turned, as if ahout to 
reenter the other room. 

' I must go and look after my girls, I think,' said 
the* matron. *Will you come with me, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, or will you stay beside Lady Chesney a little 
longer ?' 

* Thank you,' Eleanor replied quietly ; ' I would 
rather stay here — that is, if you don't mind, Lady 
Chesney.' 

Mrs. Nugent smiled kindly, but half pityingly. 
She thought the young stranger was shy and ill at 
ease. 

* I shall be very glad if you will stay with me,' 
said Lady Chesney warmly — ^much more warmly than 
was her wont. 

Mrs. Nugent was a little surprised. Eleanor 
thought her very kind ; only one of the little party 
understood the real motive of her words. 

* What a sweet — ^no, not exactly sweet either; I 
fear there is no word but the hackneyed one " inter- 
esting" to express what I mean,' began Mrs. Nugent, 
as she moved slowly into the drawing-room on Mau- 
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rice's arm — 'what a peculiarly interesting face this 
mysterious young wife of Mr. Marshall's has ! But 
she looks so melancholy.' 

* Sometimes — not always,' answered Maurice. 
* You should see how her — ' * face lights up when she 
is pleased or interested,' he was adding eagerly, hut 
he stopped short. * What was I saying ?' he went on 
ahsently. * I have got a dreadful headache to-night, 
Mrs. Nugent. I had to rush off to Welding .this 
morning without any breakfast, and this headache 
is the consequence. I am so confused, I hardly 
know what I am saying.' 

The lady looked up at him. 

* Yes, you don't look well,' she said kindly. 

His face was paler than usual ; his dark eyes had 
what Horatia called their ' sulky look' — a look which, 
to those who knew him better, told of inward anxiety 
and struggle. 

* 0, it's nothing,' he replied lightly. * I'm in a 
bad temper ; it's as much that as anything. What 
were you saying «,bout Mrs. Marshall? That she 
looks melancholy? Yes, I daresay she does. She 
looks at least as if she had known trouble.' 

'Poor thing!' said Mrs. Nugent. 'Your sister- 
in-law seems fond of her.' 
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' She knows yeiy little of her/ answered Manrice 
inconsiderately. ' Elizabeth always Irishes to be kind, 
I know.' 

The remark appeared somewhat irrelevant. 

* Is there not — was there not, I should say/ be- 
gan Mrs. Nugent, hesitating a little, ' something a 
little peculiar — what, I really don't know ; for I am 
really not a gossip, Maurice, though my present 
words may seem like it — about Mrs. Marshall's ante- 
cedents, and the circumstances attending her mar- 
riage?' 

Maurice turned towards her sharply. 

' How do you mean ?' he said rather fiercely ; but 
instantly correcting himself, he added more gently, 
* You are giving me credit for being something of a 
gossip, are you not, Mrs. Nugent ? Really I can't 
satisfy you in this instance.' 

*Ah, well, it doesn't signify,' replied Mrs. Nu- 
gent, who had not failed to notice his sudden change 
of manner, and felt a little startled by it. ' Can there 
be any foundation for thatEasterton prejudice against 
her, and Horatia's cold manner when I asked about 
her ?' she thought to herself. * And how can Mau- 
rice be interested in it — Maurice, the quietest and 
most irreproachable of young men ! And if they have 
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any reason to dislike her, how queer of them to ask 
her here ! But then all the Chesneys are queer — so 
absurdly reserved !* 

These thoughts passed through her mind far 
more quickly than it takes to put them in words. 

* You mustn't think I was inclined to gossip 
about the young lady/ she said again after a little 
pause, turning to Maurice with the bright winning 
smile still so attractive, despite her fifty years. * I 
was interested in her from the first time I saw her — 
this is only the second — and I feel sorry for her. She 
seems so lonely and unprotected, though I am sure 
Mr. Marshall means to be kind to her in his own way. 
But what sympathy can there be between those two ? 
And she seems to have absolutely no friends. I wish 
I could be kind to her ; but still — I suppose, after all, 
the Squire is right — with one's own young people at 
home, one can't be too particular, and I must just 
give in. But her position is an uncomfortable one. 
Even were the other circumstances surrounding her 
exceptionally desirable, any girl who makes such an 
unnatural marriage must be doubly particular.' 

A red flush had mounted to Maurice's pale brow 
when there came that little allusion to 'one's own 
young people,' and he seemed on the point of inter- 
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rupting his companion. Bat the words that followed 
seemed to affect him differently. 

* What good would my advocacy do 7 he thought 
to himself. * There must be truth in what Elizabeth 
has been saying to me. Mrs. Nugent too ! — for they 
are both good women. If it had been Horatia now, 
I could comfortably have put the warning down to 
spite. But that I should ever be the means of doing 
her harm — good God ! And only the other day she 
was telling me I had made her life fuller and brighter ! 
To think of her face just now when I met her so is 
enough to drive me mad.' 

But as none of these thoughts were expressed in 
words, and were illegible in the increased gloom on his 
face and in the lowering expression of the eyes which 
covM look so sweet, Mrs. Nugent only thought that 
Maurice was certainly not his pleasantest self that 
night, and felt relieved to join the bright bevy of 'my 
girls,' who so joyfully welcomed her among them 
when they perceived her drawing near. Shortly after,. 
Miss Chesney reappeared from the old billiard-room, 
where her presence had been demanded to settle some 
little difficulty. The tableaux vivants would soon be 
announced, she told them ; in the mean time, suppose 
they had a little music ? There was hardly time to 
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get up a carpet-dance, before they would be summoned 
to this Kttle 'impromptu' entertainment; besides, 
they had better put oflF dancing till the other young 
people were free to join them. Maurice^ — where was 
Maurice ? ' 0, of course he has run oflfto help them. 
Amethyst and he have thought of nothing else the 
last few days.' 

* He was here a few minutes ago,' said Mrs. Nu- 
gent quietly. * He was in the boudoir with Lady 
Chesney for some little time.' 

Horatia glanced at her sharply. Mrs. Nugent 
wished she had held her tongue. There was some- 
thing disagreeable in that sharp glance, though what 
she hardly knew. She did not know that those sus- 
picious black eyes of Miss Chesney's had peeped into 
the boudoir on her way to join them, and knew who 
was seated by Lady Chesney's sofa. 

Mrs. Nugent's little piece of information concern- 
ing Maurice's late movements sprang from a very 
different motive. She disliked that uncalled-for coup- 
ling together of Miss Berners' and Mr. Chesney's 
names ; there was something coarse and repulsive to 
her in the way Horatia did it. She did not believe 
all this scheming and manoeuvring would ever come 
to anything ; from what she knew, and had known 
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since their childhood, of both young people, she was 
by no means sure it was to be desired by any one 
who had the real well-being of either at heart ; and, 
to tell the truth, in her woman's heart of hearts she 
felt she would not be sorry to see Horatia's well-laid 
scheme fall to the ground : * The Chesneys would be 
none the worse for a little snubbing.' 

But Horatia took no farther notice of the re- 
mark ; and several young ladies allowed themselves 
to be led in turn to the piano, thence to delight or 
excruciate the ears of their audience, as the case 
might be. 

Mrs. Marshall still sat quietly in the little bou- 
doir, by her hostess's sofa. Now and then Lady 
Chesney addressed a remark to her; but being ex- 
ceedingly tired, she felt relieved not to be obliged 
to make conversation, Eleanor having remained be- 
side her of her own choice. 

' You have met Mrs. Nugent before, have you not, 
Mrs. Marshall ?' asked Lady Chesney after a rather 
iong pause. 

'Only once,* Eleanor replied; and somehow a 
new feeling of slight mortification at having to own 
to her utter friendlessness in Woldshire, which for 
the first time she was beginning to realise, prevented 
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her adding with her usual frankness, ' I was never 
introduced to her.' 

* She is a very charming person,' pursued Lady 
CJhesney cordially. * It is a perpetual wonder to me 
to see her so bright and happy, considering the life 
she has led all these years with that terribly trying 
husband of hers. To be sure, she has her children :' 
and the invalid sighed a little. ' All satisfactory 
young people in their way, I believe, though I don't 
know much of them. But none of the daughters are 
half so charming as the mother. Maurice is quite 
devoted to Mrs. Nugent. He will leave any younger 
society for hers at any time.' 

There might or might not have been any under- 
lying intention in the last few words. Whether or 
not, however, they added their little sting to the pain 
Eleanor was suffering. A new phase seemed to come 
over her thoughts. It was no longer, * What have I 
done to vex him ?' but the still more mortifying re- 
flection, ' I have been presumptuous and ridiculous 
in thinking he was peculiarly my friend. I am only 
one among others with whom now and then he may 
find it pleasant to spend half an hour in conversation » 
I am a little different from other young women, per- 
haps — circumstances have made me so — and this may 
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have interested him a little in me. Bnt beyond this, 
be bas no ksting regard for me. I hare judged him 
hj myself— his life, sorronnded by friends and fall of 
interests, by my own empty isolated one. It is well 
for me to see my mistake and correct it.' Bnt not- 
withstanding the calm deliberation with which she 
imagined she reviewed the matter, the wonld-be phi- 
losophy with which she attempted to dismiss it from 
lior mind, her eyes filled with tears, none the less 
bitter that but few would have been found to sympa- 
thise with them. For what, after all, was their cause ? 
Bimply that Mr. Chesney had met her rather more 
<^nromoniouBly than was his wont, and had not, in- 
Htiintly on perceiving her, neglected the rest of his 
brother's guests to devote himself specially to her — 
to hor, plain Eleanor Marshall, quiet and unfashion- 
iibl(j imd out-of-the-world, — all very well in her own 
littlcj gard(m at The Feathers, but naturally out of 
h<»r place in anything approaching * society,' and in 
i\w proHont instance only, as it were, admitted upon 
HulTcninco. It was her own fault for having come; 
prrhapH ho wns vexed with her; for, after all, try as 
nho might, in lior inmost heart she could not be- 
lii»vc> hIk^ wuh no moro to him than a mere acquaint- 
*moo. What confidences had he not reposed in her? 
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How often had he not told her she was more to him 
than the ideal sister he had all his life so longed for ? 
He had called her his good angel but the other day ; 
and though she had scolded him for his exaggeration 
at the time, she had thought to herself that she had 
been of some use to him ; had cheered and strength- 
ened him; had given him womanly sympathy at 
times when his sensitive impressionable nature sorely 
needed it ; had thought of him scarcely less anxiously, 
prayed for him scarcely less fervently, than for Georgie 
herself, the first charge of her life. And with these 
softer thoughts the tears again rose unbidden to her 
eyes, and she resolved not to judge him harshly, or 
give way to exaggerated mortification or impetuous 
reproach of herself or him. 

She glanced at Lady Chesney : she was lying with 
her eyes closed, undisturbed by the music in the next 
room. Not more than half an hour had passed since 
Georgie and she had arrived at the Court ; but to 
Eleanor it seemed hours. She was tired and de- 
pressed, and at the bottom of her heart a little dis- 
appointed; for, notwithstanding her reluctance to join 
the party, there had been some unconfessed expec- 
tation that, after all, it might turn out pleasant. 
Georgie' s gaiety had been infectious, and the little 
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excitement even of dressing lierself and the child had 
raised her spirits. Now sh& glanced at her pretty 
dress (this time, in deference to English prejudice, 
thoroughly en regie), and thought she had taken a 
good deal of trouble for nothing. Only, of course, 
there was still the hope that Georgie was enjoying 
herself. When would they be summoned to see the 
tableaux vivants ? Could they have forgotten Lady 
Chesney and herself altogether ? No ; she still heard 
voices in the drawing-room, though the door of com- 
munication was nearly closed, and the piano had been 
silent for some minutes. Lady Chesney lay so still, 
she must surely have fallen asleep. Eleanor began 
to think she would soon be tempted to follow her ex- 
ample, when a general bustle and movement in the 
next room announced that the grand event of the 
evening was about to take place. 

Miss Chesney's face appeared at the door. 

* Do you feel able to come downstairs, Elizabeth?" 
she said. — ^ How do you do, Mrs. Marshall ?' with a 
stiff little bow, and a half movement forward, as if 
about to shake hands, to which Eleanor did not 
respond. 

*0 yes,' replied Lady Chesney, rousing herself 
with an effort; ^0 dear, yes. I am quite rested. 
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I would never think of missing the tableaux. Can 
Maurice give me his arm downstairs ?' 

* Maurice is as busy as he can be in the billiard- 
room with Amethyst and the rest/ replied Horatia ; 
* but there are plenty of willing substitutes.' 

And a very deferential * Will her ladyship permit 
me?' from a fat voice just behind Miss Chesney, con- 
firmed her assertion, so far as Mr. Bland was con- 
cerned. 

So Lady Chesney made her way slowly, convoyed 
by the obsequious parson, across the great drawing- 
room and down the wide staircase to the impromptu 
theatre, where most of the guests were already es- 
tablished. 

A very young man, with very fair hair, a remark- 
able deficiency of eyebrows and eyelashes, and an 
unceasing flow of vapid small-talk, was hastily intro- 
duced to Eleanor by Miss Chesney. This gentle- 
man, nientally pronouncing her ' a rather pretty girl,' 
escorted Mrs. Marshall to a seat in the far back row 
of spectators, where only such late comers could 
succeed in finding places, and established himself 
at her side. Eleanor cared very little about the 
tableaux vivants ; she only wanted to see what they 
had made of her darling, and watched with impa- 
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tience for the special scene in which she was to 
appear. Evidently, however, it was to be reserved 
for the last, as she gathered from some whispers in 
her neighbourhood, and she felt but little interest in 
the preceding groups. Not but what some of them 
were very pretty, and so well arranged and got up 
as to do great credit to the amateur skill which 
had produced them. But Eleanor had seen a great 
many private exhibitions of the kind at Bochette, 
and the charm of novelty was therefore wanting to 
her, and also that of personal interest in the per- 
formers, whom, with one or two exceptions, she did 
not even know by sight. And the boy beside her 
2vould go on talking, apparently quite indifferent 
to whether she answered him or not, till at last she 
almost left off pretending to pay any attention to his 
remarks. 

The curtain dropped on a pretty group of Italian 
peasants. Eleanor's eyes were wearied with the glare 
of the footlights, and half unconsciously she closed 
them for a few moments, but quickly opened them 
again on hearing a very energetic * By Jove, this 
beats them all !' from her companion, followed by 
general applause from all parts of the room. It was 
the Sleeping Beauty, at last ; and 0, how lovely she 
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looked ! The grouping was perfect, the bright col- 
ouring introduced with great skill. The sleeping 
maidens in the background — Laura Baskerville 
and one or two others — were pretty and graceful, 
but the beauty of the two principal figures — the 
princess and her little page — was dazzling. The 

closed eyelids gave softness to Amethyst's face, and 

• 

a clever adjustment of the lovely rippling hair added 
the shade usually wanting to it. And never was 
cherub's face more exquisite, in feature or colouring, 
than little Georgie's in her well-acted slumber. The 
rich crimson of her velvet jacket increased the bril- 
liant fairness of her complexion, and her flossy waves 
of shining hair equalled, if they did not surpass, the 
beauty of the heiress's much-vaunted ' golden locks.' 
Whispers ran round the room : ^ How lovely Miss 
Berners looks ! But who is that exquisite child ?' 
' Has Miss Berners a sister ? why, she is lovelier 
than herself!' ' Did you ever see si^ch hair?' &c. 

Eleanor smiled to herself. She could not help 
liking to. hear Georgie admired ; she did not resent 
her being likened to Miss Berners just then, for 
Amethyst looked as sweet and innocent as the child 
herself. Nelly wished she had any one to sympa- 
thise with her almost maternal pride in her darling's 
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beauty, and sighed a little to think that among all 
those present there was no one to do so. Suddenly 
she heard Maurice's voice behind her : he had slipped 
quietly into a place, his labours as stage -manager 
being accomplished. 

^ What are you sighing about, Mrs. Marshall ?' 
he asked playfully, though in a low tone. * Are you 
not satisfied with Georgie's debut V 

Ellen turned round brightly. His voice sounded 
just as usual ; and she felt so glad to hear it, so glad 
to have him near her, after her loneliness all the 
evening, that she quite forgot about the previous 
change in his manner, and all her distressful specu- 
lations as to its cause. 

* Did I sigh f she said. * I hardly knew it. If 
I did, it was from no dissatisfaction with the tableau^ 
Mr. Chesney. Kather from an opposite feeling : I 
can't help feeling sad when I see how lovely Georgie 
is.' 

He seemed to understand her half-expressed feel- 
ing. 

* She is wonderfully pretty,' he said gravely. 
Just then the curtain dropped finally, but the 

spectators did not immediately disperse. Fruit and 
ices were handed about ; and Mr. Chesney, after a 
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quick glance round, continued his conversation with 
Eleanor. 

'How are you going home?' he inquired ah- 
ruptly. 

*In our own brougham,' she replied, looking a 
little surprised. 

'Ah, that is right,' he rejoined. 'I was afraid 
there might be some confusion about the arrange- 
ments, knowing that Mr. Marshall had left for Scot- 
land to-day ; I did not know that your carriage would 
have got back from Welding in time.' 

Eleanor felt pleased by his thoughtfulness, and 
the simple matter-of-fact allusion to his familiarity 
with their household arrangements touched her, while 
it brought back with a rush the remembrance of the 
misgivings and perplexities which his former cold- 
ness had produced in her mind. The sort of im- 
pulse which sometimes temporarily emboldens the 
most shrinkingly timid came over her. 

* Mr. Chesney,' she said, so suddenly as almost 
to startle him, ' why were you so strange, so differ- 
ent from usual to me upstairs, when I first saw you 
this evening ? I thought you must be vexed with 
me for having come, or else — ' 

A pained look came over Maurice's face. 
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* I am very sorry,' he said confusedly, though in 
a low voice and without looking at her, * I am un- 
speakably sorry. I have been dreadfully tried to-day, 
I can only ask you to forgive me. You have often 
done so before now, when I was in a bad temper and 
made myself disagreeable.' 

* But it wasn't like that,' said Eleanor ; * no one 
sympathises more than I do with moods and all 
sorts of uncomfortable feelings, that make one cross 
to one's best friends sometimes. I would never mind 
that,' she went on with a little gentle self-assertion ; 
* but your manner to-night was quite different from 
that. It was only to me. Were you, are you, an- 
noyed with me for having come ?' 

* Annoyed with you for having come!' he repeated 
vehemently. * I think it is inexpressibly good and 
kind of you to have come. I don't know any other 
woman who would have been so good about it. Eliza- 
beth told me ; I know it was out of pity for her, and 
she feels it as she should, poor thing. Good hea- 
vens, how could you mistake me so ?' 

* Because I could not understand your strange 
manner,' she said, forcing herself to look up in his 
face while she spoke thus frankly, though her own 
felt painfully hot. * I could only think it was that. 
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or else — ' and for the second time she stopped short 
at these words. 

* Or. else ?' he asked eagerly. 

* I don't know — I can't quite say what I mean,' 
she hesitated. * I have puzzled myself with trying 
to see things reasonahly. I fear I have grown selfish 
and — and — fanciful. ' 

Maurice looked at her anxiously. 

* I don't deserve it, I know,' he said at last ; ' hut 
I wish you would explain how you mean. But they 
are all moving, I see,' he exclaimed, looking round. 
* I must return to my duties, I suppose. But may 
I come to see you in a day or two, and then we can 
talk comfortahly ?' 

* Of course,' she replied, with surprise in her 
tone. ' You know you may whenever you like.' 

Her simple answer brought back the curious 
anxious expression she had already noticed on his 
face two or three times during the little conversa- 
tion. She felt puzzled. Still more so would she 
have been, had she been able to read the thoughts 
in his mind as he left her. 

* It is nonsense,' he said to himself. * Elizabeth 
is fanciful and exaggerated. There can be no risk 
of harm to any one so simple and ingenuous. No 
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one could miqndge her. And as for myself — ^ihat is 
my own affair. I have not known so mnch happiness 
as to be willing to give up what comes in my way, 
for fear of its costing me dear. If I can be sure the 
suffering it is bought with touches no one but my- 
self ! And I am sure ? Why didn't Elizabeth hold 
her tongue ?' 



CHAPTEE IV. 

A DULL CHBISTMAS. 

* My heart within me frets and bums, 
This trivial round of days to bear ; 
My spirit from old habit turns 

To where thou wert ; a void is there.' 

* I HAVE never been so happy in all my life, Nelly/ 
was Georgie's account of her evening, when she found 
herself alone with her sister in the carriage which 
was taking them back to The Feathers. 

* Darling, I am very glad,' was Eleanor's hearty 
rejoinder. 

She was able to sympathise with the child's en- 
joyment much more than would have been the case 
but for her ten minutes' conversation with Maurice. 
He puzzled her still : she could not explain to her- 
self his inconsistent manner and fitful moods; but 
the painful misgivings, the feelings of mortification 
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and self-disgust, had dispersed like clouds before the 
sun at the first cordial words with which he had re- 
joined her, the first glance of the kind eyes, whose 
every expression was now so familiar to her. So she 
could enter brightly into her little sister's delight, 
and listened with cheerful interest to her account of 
her adventures during that part of the evening they 
had spent apart from each other. 

* And they were all very kind to you, you say ?' 
she said to Georgie. * But are you not very tired ? 
Fancy, it is nearly twelve o'clock !' 

For though they had left the Court soon after the 
tableaux vivants were over, time had passed quickly. 

* I am not the very least tired,' answered the 
little girl ; and, indeed, she looked as brisk as ever. 
' I think parties are perfectly delightful, Nelly. I 
can't think why you don't go to them offcener. I 
would, if only I were a grown-up lady like you. 0, 
yes ; they were all very kind, particularly that nice 
young lady with the dark hair, who met us as we 
went in, and her brother. He was very kind. Still, 
I don't think I like him as well as Alphonse. I 
don't like Miss Berners, Nelly. I knew I shouldn't, 
ever since that day, ever so long ago, when their 
carriage ran away. Don't you remember, Nelly ? O, 
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she is BO proud ; she didn't think of anything except 
her own dresses. I don't like her a hit ; and I am 
sure Maurice doesn't either.' 

* Doesn't he ?' said Eleanor. ^ How do you know ?' 

* 0, I do, quite well/ persisted the child. * He 
.looks at her in a sort of way — ^I can't tell you how — 
and his voice doesn't sound nice when he speaks to 
her. I don't like that old Miss Chesney much ; hut 
I only saw her a very little. We had such heautiful 
ices, Nelly. Did you have any ? Mr. Baskerville got 
me a pine -apple one — they are much the nicest. 
Didn't you like my red velvet jacket, Nelly? They 
all said it was lovely. 0, I was so nearly opening 
my eyes when I heard them all clapping their hands ! 
It was such fun.' And so she ran on, her pretty little 
head already in a fair way to be turned by the ad- 
miration she had received. 

* And in less than a month she will he at school,' 
thought Eleanor sadly to herself, as she kissed good- 
night on the soft round cheeks, still flushed with 
their little owner's unwonted excitement. 

Two or three days passed quietly and unevent- 
fully. The weather was too bad even for Georgie to 
.venture out; and on Sunday they could not go to 
church, the coachman having a week's holiday during 
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his master's unwonted absence from home. It was 
very dull, 'like anything but Christmas -time,' said 
the sisters, as people always do say the nine years 
out of every ten, nowadays, that Christmas makes his 
appearance in fog and mud and rain; so that it is 
to be wondered how he ever received his conventional 
garment of snow-flakes and icicles. They wished 
themselves back at Eochette many a time, poor chil- 
dren ; for though Mr. Marshall's society was not 
peculiarly exhilarating, it was duller than ever in 
this dreary weather to be without even the little daily 
excitement of his journey to and from Easterton. 

On Tuesday Mr. Chesney came to call. It was 
pretty late in the afternoon when he made his ap- 
pearance. He looked tired and fagged and ill. 

* We've got rid of our guests at last,' he said 
wearily, as her seated himself in one of the comfort- 
able low arm-chairs in Eleanor's pretty drawing- 
room, and looked round with satisfaction at its at- 
tractive appearance. *How nice this room always 
is!' he exclaimed. 'What do you do to it, Mrs. 
Marshall? I used to think in the summer it was 
the pretty look-out on to that dear old garden that 
gave it its charm ; but, I declare, it is quite as plea- 
sant now.' 
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* Perhaps the fire makes up for the flowers/ sug- 
gested Eleanor. 

Maurice smiled. She had a quaint way of mix- 
ing up practical notions with more sentimental allu- 
sions, which had often struck him as very amusing. 

* I don't know/ he said. ^ I don't fancy it's al- 
together the fire. I suspect it's everything : your 
dress even has to do with it.' 

* My dress !' exclaimed Eleanor, laughing. * Poor 
thing, it didn't expect to he so complimented in its 
old age !' and she looked down at its dark-hlue folds 
with considerahle amusement. 

* I don't care if it's old or new/ maintained Mau- 
rice ; * it's very nice, and just the right colour. Al- 
together, it's very comfortahle and " soothing" in 
here ; and I am very grateful. Well, we've got rid 
of our visitors at last, Mrs. Marshall. I have just 
seen the last of them off. But I fear it is not for 
long. I must have made myself too pleasant lately ; 
for there's some talk of the Parkhurst people spend- 
ing Christmas at the Court.' 

Eleanor glanced up quickly. He understood her. 

* 0, no ; I doil't mean anything real,' he said 
hastily. 'There is no fear otthat, Mrs. Marshall; 
and if Horatia were not infatuated, she would see it. 
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I am very much mistaken if the beautiful Amethyst 
has not got some plans of her own on hand. They 
have gone from here to Frensham. I should be so 
delighted to hear it is as I imagine. Surely I should 
be allowed to breathe in peace for some time !' 

^ But why don't you tell your friends plainly it 
can never be, and so put an end to all this — ' Elea- 
nor hesitated when she came to the last word. 

* Scheming and manoeuvring,' said Maurice coolly. 
' Well, because, in the first place, I don't choose to 
seem to suppose there ever was anything in it; 
and, secondly, because I don't see the good of meet- 
ing disagreeables halfway. No doubt Horatia will 
be terribly wrath when she finds she must finally 
give up her pet scheme ; and she will probably set 
Robert at me too. So home won't be the pleasantest 
of places to me for some time ; and I don't care to 
anticipate the evil day. On the whole, too, I should 
prefer the final smash to come from the other side, 
as I expect it will ; though I don't suppose that will 
much lessen my share of the blame. However — ' 
He stopped ; but Eleanor only looked half satisfied. 
' You don't admire my way of doing, I see,' he went 
on. * Well, I don't know that I do myself. But I 
am so tormented one way and the other ! Suppose 
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we change the subject. Georgie enjoyed herself the 
other night, I hear. I met her as I came in.' 

' Very much indeed/ said Eleanor cordially. 

* More than you did, I fear.' 

The words were careless enough ; but not so the 
glance of inquiry that accompanied them. Eleanor 
felt herseK colour. So far in the conversation she 
had been so interested in hearing about himself, he 
had come in so naturally and familiarly, and had 
talked so simply, in his usual friendly confidential 
way, that she had forgotten all about the change in 
his manner that had so perplexed her that evening 
at the Court, and had fallen, as a matter of course, 
into her ordinary tone with him. Now the remem- 
brance of it flashed into her mind, bringing with it 
a feeling of constraint and discomfort. Mr. Chesney 
was quick to mark the change in her expression. 

' Then you have not forgiven me for being in a 
bad temper the other evening 7 he said. 

*You were not in a bad temper,' she replied 
quietly. * The change in your manner, whatever it 
was, could not be explained by that. It is not worth 
noticing or thinking of,' she went on, with some irri- 
tation in her tone ; ' but I have an instinctive feeling 
there was some reason for it, which you will not ex- 
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to me. I caniuit pot it doiwn to mere fitfol- 
IKS9 — joa «e fitfal exK>i^^ but not in tint scst of 
war ; I eofold never bare nade a fiieztd of toq if tou 
had leea — and jon said it was not that too were 
azmored with me for baring come. I would not exen 
bare minded tbat. I can* t understand it. I thought 
once it might haTe been that I had nerer seen yon 
hefore in that sort of war/ here she coloured more 
deephr than before ; 'bat now, somehow, I can*t think 
it was thaL' 

'How do Ton mean — neyer seen me before in 
that sort of way T questioned Maurice, looking not a 
little puzzled. 

'Yes,* said Eleanor; ' I mean, I had nexer seen 
you before — except just here, you know, alone with 
oursehres — never among grand sort of people; and, 
though I don't understand yeiy well about these 
things in England, I am beginning to understand 
better. I know we are not grand ; and — don't you 
understand? — I thought perhaps it was forward and 
presumptuous of me to expect it to be just the same. 
0, don't be yexed with me!' she went on eagerly, 
starting at the look that came over the young man's 
&ce; *I don't mean anything to vex you in that 
way. I only meant, perhaps it might be that you 
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have a great many friends you know as well as you 
do me ; and I, you see, have only you ; so that it is 
unreasonable of me to expect you to be as much at 
leisure for me, when you are among all your own 
people, as when alone here.' 

The dark look cleared but very slightly from Mau- 
rice's face. 

' I deserved this, I suppose ; I deserved you to 
misunderstand me; but I little thought you could 
do so to such an extent,' he said. 

Eleanor looked much distressed. 

* You should not have made me try to tell you 
what I had thought,' she said reproachfully. 'I 
couldn't say it properly ; and it sounds much worse 
than I mean. Besides, I told you I did not go on 
thinking so ; it was only a feeling that came into my 
mind among others when — when I was unhappy, and 
wishing I had not come.' 

Maurice got up and walked across the room. He 
stood staring out of the window for a minute or two, 
then returned and sat down again in the same place. 

* You have been so kind to me, Mrs. Marshall,' 
he said at last, ' so very kind and good to me, that 
I could bear from you reproach I could bear from no 
one else. But you don't, you can't, know how it 

VOL. m. G 
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hurt me to think you could attribute anything you 
disliked in my manner to such a contemptible source 
— ^no, I am not exaggerating. I understand quite 
well what you meant/ he said hastily, seeing she 
was about to interrupt him ; * but I call it contempt- 
ible for any different circumstances, any preoccupa- 
tion, to make a man behave as you must have thought 
I did. I am not quite so bad as that. Don't you 
believe I am not V he asked very earnestly. 

* Yes,' said Eleanor, * I do believe you are not. I 
don't understand you quite ; but still it seems to me 
we are making far too much of a trifle. I suppose I 
misunderstood you in some way, but I really don't 
want to think any more about it.' 

' Thank you,' he said, earnestly still, though 
rather hastily, for just at that moment Georgie came 
into the room ; * thank you very much, Mrs. Mar- 
shall. I only do hope you will not in any sense 
think any more about it — that you will forget it al- 
together.' 

EleajQor laughed — she could afford to do so now 
that Maurice was the one to treat it seriously — as 
she answered, * I don't know that I can quite pro- 
mise that, Mr. Chesney. You are so fitful ; some 
day, perhaps, you may vex me again, and then I 
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can't answer for myself not remembering this. I 
hope I am not vindictive, hut I fear I don't forget 
some things readily. And I fear, too, I am a little 
touchy — ^that is to say, when any one I really care for 
is concerned.' 

She had begun this speech laughingly and al- 
most merrily ; but as she went on, her tone deepened 
and changed, till with the last few words her voice 
had grown all but inaudible, and there was a sha- 
dow of not far-off tears in the soft eyes that glanced 
up wistfully into her companion's face. Somehow, 
the words she had used but a few minutes before, 
^ I, you se6, have only you,' returned to his mind 
with additional pathos. He said nothing ; but Elea- 
nor did not seem to look for an answer, and turned 
aside for a minute as Georgie came forward eagerly 
to talk over her tahleaux-vivants adventures with Mr. 
Chesney. He roused himself to meet the child as 
heartily as usual, but it was with an evident effort 
he did so. Georgie chattered away, however, in her 
happy unconsciousness as brightly as ever, and was 
loud in her regret when Maurice, at the close of half 
an hour, rose to take leave. 

' Do stay,' urged the child ; ' you generally stay 
much longer, and Nelly and I have been so dull and 
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lonely lately in this horrible wet weather, when we 
can't get out. Except for leaving Nelly, I don't 
think I should mind going to school in winter, if I 
might have holidays all summer.' 

* Don't say that, Georgie,' her sister interrupted 
hastily. ' You have only five weeks more with me 
now.' 

* Is she going so soon ?' exclaimed Maurice. ' I 
was forgetting how time has been running on.' 

'Yes, indeed,' said Eleanor; and then they all 
three stood silent for a few minutes, till Georgie 
suddenly dashed off in search of her kitten, whose 
new and particularly becoming collar she wished to 
exhibit for Maurice's admiration. 

* What a baby she is !' exclaimed Eleanor, half- 
apologetically, half- tenderly, as the child ran off. 
Maurice smiled, but absently. His thoughts were 
not with Georgie. 

'Mrs. Marshall,' he said abruptly, 'you called 
me fitful just now. You don't really mean it, do 
you — not in any serious sense? You don't mean 
that you think I am not to be depended on ?' 

'In what way?' she asked, looking rather puzzled. 

' In all sorts of ways,' he answered vaguely. ' In 
the way of being capricious and uncertain, and un- 
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stable and whimsical, and not fit to make a friend 
of.' 

Eleanor smiled, though a little sadly. 'I fear 
it is too late to warn me against doing that,' she 
said. ' You should have told me all these dreadful 
things of yourseK long ago.' 

*But I am not telling you them now,' he returned. 

* I am telling you not to think them.' 

' And I haven't said I did. I only said you were 
fitful, and that I am rather touchy. I don't want to 
think you are not to be depended on. I do look 
upon you as a friend.' 

' And you will act up to that ? You promise me 
you will ?' he persisted. ' If you are in any trouble, 
any perplexity that — that a brother could help you 
in, you would ask me to help you ? Promise me you 
would,' he repeated, so earnestly as almost to startle 
Eleanor. 

' Yes, I think I should,' she replied slowly, as if 
weighing the words as she uttered them. ' I am al- 
most sure I would, if I were sure you would like it.' 

* You may be very sure of that,' he answered. 

* Now • remember, I consider you have promised to 
tell me if ever I can be of help to you.' 

'Very well,' she said lightly. *But what has 
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made you so gloomy this afternoon, Mr. Chesney ? 
Why should you think any troubles are hanging over 
me?' 

* I don't" know,' he answered, more seriously than 
she expected; 'I can't tell. I suppose it is that I 
have had a good deal to yex me lately, and I have 
grown gloomy. And I haven't forgiven myself for 
vexing you, fool that I was. And, somehow, you 
Beejn, lonely and left to yourself just now, more than 
usual; and troubles always come at the worst times.' 

Eleanor blushed a little. ' It is dull just now,' 
she confessed. ' But Mr. Marshall is to return in a 
few days. He is sure to be home by Christmas.' 

The last sentences struck Maurice as curiously 
irrelevant and forced, simply as they were uttered. 

' Ah, indeed!' he said absently. * But I must go.' 

He stopped a moment to admire the kitten as 
Georgie appeared with it in triumph, shook hands 
hastily with both sisters, and hurried off, heedless 
apparently of Georgie's reproaches, which sounded 
in his ears till he was some paces down the road. 

'He's always in a huri*y now,' said Georgie, re- 
lieving her injured feelings by continuing her grum- 
blings for Eleanor's benefit. ' He's not half so nice 
as he used to be, and the other night he didn't pet 
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me half so much as that Mr. Basketfield did. Don't 
you think Maurice isn't as nice as he used to be, 
NeUy?' 

' No,' said her sister, unconsciously replying, as 
she often did, as gravely to the child as if she had 
been a grown-up companion ; * I don't think that. I 
only think he must have a good many troubles. I 
am very sorry for him.' 

These sentiments hardly chimed in with Georgie's 
present mood ; so she ran away to play with her 
kitten, leaving Eleanor standing where Maurice had 
left her, gazing out dreamily on to the barren leaf- 
less garden, vaguely wondering why the world was 
less bright than it used to be only a short time ago, 
how it was that Winter seemed to have invaded other 
realms beside the physical one, his own by right. 

' I wonder why he made me promise to ask for 
his help if I was in trouble,' she thought to herself. 
* He never spoke so seriously before. And a little 
while ago everything seemed so sunny, and I felt so 
happy. Perhaps it is better not to make friends at 
all. Still, I am very lonely, and it will be worse 
without Georgie. I wonder what troubles Maurice 
was thinking of. Everything looks very dreary just 
now. I wonder if I shall live to be very old ? I wish 
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Maurice was the owner of Chesney, and that he was 
married to somebody very nice. Would that be nice ? 
No, I don't think it would ; his wife would be sure 
not to like me, and if she was very nice, he wouldn't 
want me any more. dear ! why am I so diflferent 
from other people?' 

So she got but little satisfaction out of her medi- 
tations. 

Mr. Marshall did return in a few days. He was 
home by Christmas. Not for very long, however; 
the Fates seemed determined to be revenged on him 
for his long spell of stay-at-home life, for he told his 
wife, almost as soon as he returned, that the Scotch 
business was far from settled, and a short time must 
see him again north of the Tweed. 

^ But not till I have seen Georgie safe at school,' 
he added. ^ She must be there by the 20th of next 
month, and I must take her all the way myself. 
Maria is to be at Torquay till the spring, otherwise 
she would have received Georgie, if I had found a 
suitable escort. As it is, I shall try to arrange to 
take her myself, and catch the express through again 
to the north without returning home between.' 

' It will be very fatiguing for you,' suggested Elea- 
nor timidly. 
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' Not more so than the bustle of returning here 
and to the office for a day or two only, and then ofif 
again. I suppose I am getting too old for rushing 
about the country. I hardly know how it is, but 
travelling tires me terribly nowadays. However, one 
cannot expect always to remain young.' 

He spoke lightly, but his looks belied his tone. 
He did seem strangely fatigued by the journey north, 
which Eleanor had hoped would have refreshed him 
after his long-continued overwork at home. * Old' he 
called himself, and he looked it, though in reality 
barely fifty ; an age at which many men appear hardly 
past their prime. Nelly felt somewhat sad and anx- 
ious when he talked so; but she supposed premature 
sensations of age must be inseparable from a busy 
life, and, after all, feelings and looks were far from a 
sure guide in such matters; the most apparently 
vigorous sometimes gave way the soonest. So she 
dismissed her misgivings, and indeed just now it was 
not difficult for her to do so on any subject uncon- 
nected with the absorbingly painful one of Georgie's 
approaching departure. 

^It was a very dull Christmas altogether. Mr. 
Chesney came to see them now and then ; but he too 
seemed to have lost his brightness and elasticity, and 
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though full of sympathy for Eleanor's sorrow, unable 
to suggest more cheerful ways of regarding it. 

*I am very selfish/ he said suddenly, late one 
afternoon, when nearly at dusk he had called for a 
few minutes at The Feathers — ' I am very selfish ; 
but, Mrs. Marshall, you are the only person in the 
world I don't mind seeming so to.' 

* It isn't selfish to be unhappy,' said Eleanor. 

' Not when other people are so already, I suppose, 
and I much fear you are unhappy enough just now 
too,' he replied. * There are such horrid little extra 
irritations,' he went on; * fancy our all going to spend 
Christmas at Parkhurst ! It would have been bad 
enough their coming to us, but being dragged over 
there is worse.' 

* Then are things — is Miss Chesney, I mean, still 
looking forward to what she wants so much ?' asked 
Eleanor. 

'I don't know; I hardly think she can be; but 
she is determined to pretend she is till the last,' he 
answered. ' Wo shall have a regular talk some day 
soon, I fancy — have it out, in short, which will not 
make homo a pleasanter place to me. Not that I care 
much, except for Elizabeth ; but still one has a sort 
of natural shrinking from regularly breaking with 
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one's friends, though on the whole it might not be a 
bad thing for me/ 

* A very good thing, I should say, were I in your 
place,' returned Eleanor energetically. * Not, of course, 
that I should not be grieved for Lady Chesney, but it 
would come round again in time. And provided that 
you have right and reason on your side — as you cer- 
tainly would have in this case — ^I cannot but think 
the best thing that could happen to you would be to 
show your independence once for all, and go out into 
the world to battle your own way. 0, how I wish I 
could do it sometimes, instead of having to sit here 
calmly while the only thing I care for is taken 
from me ! If I had known how it was to be ! Ah, 
it is cruel.' 

^ It is cruel,' repeated Maurice vehemently. * Do 
you think I don't see it ? If only I had the shadow 
of a right to interfere !' 

His tone startled Eleanor. 

'Don't misunderstand me,' she said quickly. *I 
don't mean that any one is cruel ; I only mean that 
circumstances are ; and it almost seems to me that 
that makes it harder to bear. I can't blame anybody 
— ^no ; no one at all, from beginning to end,' she said 
thoughtfully, as if looking back into a past she alone 
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could see. * I know Mr. Marshall thinks it right to 
send Georgia away; and I cannot but respect him 
for doing it, whatever it costs me. But, 0, it is so 
hard, so very, very hard, to look forward all along 
the months, and always see myself here alone for so 
long to come ! The holidays will be so short ; and 
it is not at all certain she will even be with me then. 
Mrs. Ellison and the lady of the school have been 
writing to Mr. Marshall, that in her case coming 
home twice a year would probably unsettle her ; and 
Mrs. Ellison wants her to go to her always for the 
holidays. Sometimes I don't know liow I shall bear 
it, Mr. Chesney. There is nothing for me to do 
here ; nobody wants me. Mr. Marshall was very 
comfortable before he had me ; he was quite accus- 
tomed to being alone ; and Georgie will be wanting 
me every day and every hour. 0, Maurice, I can't 
bear it !' 

She had never said so much, or nearly so much, 
to him before ; but trouble was pressing hard on her, 
and sympathy was irresistible. Something else was 
pressing hard on her too ; something which hitherto 
she had deceived herself by trying to ignore. The 
yoke, the terribly galling yoke of an uncongenial un- 
sympathetic marriage was beginning at last to make 
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itseK felt, though as yet she hardly realised the 
source of the pain. 

Maurice did not answer. His deepest feelings of 
sympathy, compassion, tenderness, were stirred ; but 
a certain instinct of self- distrust warned him to be 
chary of attempting- to put them into words. In- 
stantly almost Eleanor recovered herself. 

" *I am very wicked, dreadfully wicked,' she ex- 
claimed, * and, 0, so ungrateful ! Forget what I 
said, Mr. Chesney — please, do ! I don't know what 
came over me. It is all the thought of Georgie's 
going. I can't help feeling it dreadfully ; but I know 
you don't blame me for that. I know you are very 
sorry for me.' 

'Indeed I am,' said Maurice, his voice hardly 
sounding like itself. 

' I know you are,' repeated Eleanor. ' It is very 
unselfish of me to say I hope you may decide to go 
away,' she went on after a little pause ; ' for it would 
be dreadfully lonely for me then. I have no one else 
to talk to about books and things ; and it seems to 
me, Mr. Marshall gets busier instead of less busy. I 
sometimes think he is really hurting himself.' 

* I hope not,' said Maurice ; but he spoke absently, 
and with some effort. ' I must go,' he said at last. 
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ronsmg himself; * please say " Good-bye** to Georgie 
for me. I do so hate saying ** Good-bye/* I am not 
Sony not to see her.* 

' But she is not going jnst yet,' exclaimed Elea- 
nor ; ' not for nearly three weeks.* 

'We shall be away nearly that time/ he replied. 
* We have other visits to pay after Parkhnrst, and I 
might not have an opportunity of coming to see yon 
before she leaves. You had better bid her " Good- 
bye" for me. And, Mrs. Marshall/ he added, as he 
turned to go, 'don't, please don't forget your promise 
to let me know — to ask me — if I can be of any use 
to you. More than that — ^if you are in any trouble or 
perplexity, I beg you to tell me. You don't know 
what a comfort it would be to me to think you 
would.' 

* So you haven't got over your presentiment about 
me yet ?' said Eleanor playfully ; but Maurice did not 
smile as he replied, 

' No, I haven't ; but remember, I have your pro- 
mise.' 

* Ye-es,' she said doubtfully, ' I suppose I must 
allow you have ; though I can't bear the idea of add- 
ing to your troubles by putting mine on to them.' 

' But it would not be adding to mine. It would 
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be lessening them inexpressibly, to feel myself of use 
to yon/ remonstrated Maurice. 

' Very well, then ; good-bye for three weeks, or 
more, and I hope we may both be feeling more cheer- 
ful when we next meet,' said Eleanor, trying to speak 
lightly, though her heart felt heavy enough — more so 
by far than the occasion explained — more so than 
she would have allowed to herself to be reasonable, 
* but for the excuse of the unattractive future stretch- 
ing drearily before her. 

It came at last — the dreaiy January morning, 
when everybody at The Feathers got up in the dark 
and the cold at least an hour earlier than their usual 
time, to see the last of the household darling. A 
melancholy breakfast by candle-light, when nobody 
was hungry, and yet every one pretended to eat, and 
Esther waited on them with red eyes, being a damsel 
of tender feelings, heart and soul devoted to Miss 
Georgie. Then the hoisting of the two little trunks, 
which had stood for so many years in one corner of the 
sisters' carpetless little bedroom at Le Doux Eepos, 
on to the top of the carriage; a not unkindly 'My deai', 
we must be oflf,' from Mr. Marshall ; a convulsive hug 
from the small jBgure all but unrecognisable amidst 
the multiplicity of its wraps ; smothered sobs which 
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would make themselves heard, despite the many brave 
resolutions to be * very good ;' a shutting-to of the 
carriage-door, a sound of wheels, and all was over. 
It was the first time in their lives, excepting the fort- 
night of Nelly's sober honeymoon, that the sisters 
had ever been separated, and to Eleanor at least, as 
she returned, lonely and desolate, to the room which, 
but a few moments before, her darling had quitted, 
the agony seemed but little short of that of death 
itself. 

' 0, Georgie, my darling,' she murmured to her- 
self, as she sat down mechanically at the breakfast- 
table, where everything looked uninviting, cheerless, 
and unseasonable — the candles even seeming to resent 
their untimely lighting — * and it was to keep you near 
me, to have a home for you, that I did it ! Mr. Mar- 
shall is kind and good, but he doesn't need me or 
want me — he was quite content without me. No- 
body needs me or wants me. How am I to live on 
like this ? How am I even to get through to-day ?' 



CflAPTER V. 

MBS. BLAND AGAIN. 

' Ah, I am not hungry now ! 

What do you mean by that, Mr. Placid ? I insist on your 
being hungry !' Every One has his Fault. 

She got through the morning somehow — a good part 
of it by dint of sitting on the rug in front of the 
dining-room fire — she had no heart to go into the 
pretty drawing-room— and staring at the glowing 
coals till her eyes ached. Once or twice it struck 
her she was wasting time shamefully ; but when she 
turned her thoughts to possible occupations, she 
could remember none specially demanding her at- 
tention. She was a carefal housekeeper, and not 
without a head for organisation, the results of which 
showed themselves in the regularity and absence of 
bustle with which the little household went through 
its accustomed duties. Betsey and her subordinates 
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knew by this time exactly what they had to do, and 
were perfectly able to do it without any but occa- 
sional reference to their sdistress, for whose sake, 
just at present, this satisfactory state of things was 
rather to be regretted than otherwise. 

' Ordering dinner' struck Eleanor suddenly as one 
of her accustomed daily duties she was this morning 
neglecting. But no ; where was the use of it ? Who, 
but some old bachelor of sixty or upwards, ever cared 
to order dinner for oneself in solitary state ? * Betsey 
may cook what she pleases,' thought Mrs. Marshall 
to herself; ' the having to eat is bad enough, without 
having to think about it beforehand.' And yet only 
yesterday it had been so different ! She remembered 
how she had tried to have a specially nice little dinner 
for Georgie's ' last day at home,' and how Betsey had 
excelled herself in the execution of her orders ; how 
Georgie, though the least greedy of children, had 
enjoyed the surprise of a favourite little dish, though 
some chance allusion to the next day had destroyed 
her appetite while she was eating it, and made her 
suddenly declare she was not hungry! The tears 
were back again in Eleanor's eyes in full force, by 
the time she had reached this point in her reminis- 
cences. Involuntarily she tried to check them ; but 
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then again, remembering there was no one to notice 
or be distressed by their traces, she sat still and cried 
on quietly in a reprehensibly weak-minded man- 
ner, till Esther startled her by appearing * to lay the 
cloth for luncheon,' as if cloths must be laid and 
luncheons eaten though the hearts of servers and 
served be breaking. 

Do the servers in such cases, I wonder, feel as 
acutely as we ourselves the terrible aggravation of 
these unavoidable commonplace duties forcing them- 
selves upon us in the midst of times of sharp an- 
guish or gnawing anxiety ? Does James the footman 
feel the carrying in of breakfasts and answering of 
bells an hour or so after the post has brought him 
news of his widowed old mother's death to be unen- 
durably cruel work ? Does Mary the housemaid turn 
with intolerable loathing from her appointed tasks of 
making beds and sweeping rooms for the .first few 
days following the sad evening when her young man 
broke to her the tidings of his intended emigration, 
all trades at home having failed him, poor fellow? 
Or is to both the steady routine of menial duty so 
much a part of their very life that its absence would 
rather increase than mitigate the severity of the un- 
accustomed suflfering? It probably is so; at least, 
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we may hope it ; for certainly the sufferers on whose 
attention no daties that must he done press them- 
sdyeSy seldom appear, therefore, the stronger to bear 
what must he home. 

Eleanor ate, or tried to eat, her luncheon, which 
Betsey had done her best to make tempting. Then 
she wandered upstairs to Georgie's room; but finding 
the sight of its desolation altogether too much for 
her, she came downstairs again to the dining-room, 
and stood looking out of the window. It was a day 
that, to any one in happy circumstances and good 
spirits, would have seemed exhilarating and delightful. 
Clear bright j&rost ; a sky like china — ^pale cold blue 
without a cloud, only faintly broken here and there 
by the streal^ red of a winter sun's faint beams. It 
was much such a day as that on which Eleanor had 
walked through the woods at Eochette with Mr. Mar- 
shall. The remembrance of it came suddenly into her 
mind as she stood at the window: why, she did not 
for a moment understand, till a thin blue oloud of 
smoke rising at the foot of the garden explained it — 
the gardener was burning weeds, and a faint breath of 
the bonfire had reached her where she stood. She 
turned away from the window with a slight shiver. 

By and by the short afternoon began to close. 
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Things out of doors, as they became duller and mis- 
tier, grew more congenial to Eleanor's frame of mind. 
' I almost think I should like to go out a little,' she 
said to herself. 'I shall be glad to get the first 
walk oyer, and anything is better than this dreary 
room.' 

She ran upstairs to equip herself, calling to Betsey 
as she passed the open kitchen-door, inside which all 
looked bright and cheery as usual, that she should 
want no dinner, only a cup of tea, when she came in 
again. It was pretty cold outside. * Just as well,' 
thought Mrs. Marshall. * I shall walk fast and tire 
myself, and then perhaps I shall sleep soundly and 
not dream about Georgie.' She walked on briskly 
more than a mile, along the high road, out into the 
open country. She passed all sorts of associations 
as she went; and feeling the tears beginning again to 
trickle down her face, she instinctiyely drew down her 
veil, though there was no one to see them. Suddenly 
a voice beside her made her start. She was walking 
by a hedge, high enough completely to conceal the 
field within, and in the gathering darkness she did 
not notice that the gate was within a few yards of 
her; so when Maurice Chesney suddenly appeared 
just in front of her she felt not a little alarmed. 
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*Itis only I, Mrs. Marshall/ he exclaimed; 'don't 
be startled. What an extraordinary luck I have for 
terrifying you! But who would haye thought of 
meeting you here all alone, and so late ? What a 
good thing I came this way! — now I can see you safe 
home.' 

There was a pleased tone in his Toice, which sent 
a warm glow to poor Eleanor's heart. She could 
hardly help bursting into tears as she answered him. 
^ After all/ she thought to herself, ' I am not left 
quite desolate. Maurice is glad to see me. His 
friendship will neyer fidl me.' 

But * It is not so late as it seems, Mr. Chesney/ 
was all she said aloud. 

His ears were quick, howeyer, and detected at 
once the tremulous ring in her yoice. 

* There is something wrong,' he said at once, as 
meohanioally they turned in the direction of the vil- 
lage and walked on slowly side by side. 

' There is something wrong, I am certain, Mrs. 
Marshall. Can't you tell me what it is ?* 

* It is nothing but what I knew was coming,' she 
replied* * You must hare forgotten — Greorgie left me 
to-day.' 

It Nvas all she could do to pronounce the last few 
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itself felt, though as yet she hardly realised the 
source of the pain. 

Maurice did not answer. His deepest feelings of 
sympathy, compassion, tenderness, were stirred ; but 
a certain instinct of self- distrust warned him to be 
chary of attempting- to put them into words. In- 
stantly almost Eleanor recovered herself. 

• 'I am very wicked, dreadfully wicked,' she ex- 
claimed, ' and, 0, so ungrateful ! Forget what I 
said, Mr. Chesney — please, do ! I don't know what 
came over me. It is all the thought of Georgie's 
going. I can't help feeling it dreadfully ; but I know 
you don't blame me for that. I know you are very 
sorry for me.' 

* Indeed I am,' said Maurice, his voice hardly 
sounding like itself. 

* I know you are,' repeated Eleanor. * It is very 
unselfish of me to say I hope you may decide to go 
away,' she went on after a little pause ; * for it would 
be dreadfully lonely for me then. I have no one else 
to talk to about books and things ; and it seems to 
me, Mr. Marshall gets busier instead of less busy. I 
sometimes think he is really hurting himself.' 

* I hope not,' said Maurice ; but he spoke absently, 
and with some effort. ' I must go,' he said at last, 
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rousing himself; * please say " Good-bye" to Georgie 
for me. I do so hate saying " Good-bye," I am not 
sorry not to see her.' 

'But she is not going just yet,' exclaimed Elea- 
nor ; * not for nearly three weeks.' 

* We shall be away nearly that time,' he replied. 
* We have other visits to pay after Parkhurst, and I 
might not have an opportunity of coming to see you 
before she leaves. You had better bid her " Good- 
bye" for me. And, Mrs. Marshall,' he added, as he 
turned to go, 'don't, please don't forget your promise 
to let me know — to ask me — if I can be of any use 
to you. More than that — if you are in any trouble or 
perplexity, I beg you to tell me. You don't know 
what a comfort it would be to me to think you 
would.' 

* So you haven't got over your presentiment about 
me yet ?' said Eleanor playfully ; but Maurice did not 
smile as he replied, 

' No, I haven't ; but remember, I have your pro- 
mise.' 

' Ye-es,' she said doubtfully, ' I suppose I must 
allow you have ; though I can't bear the idea of add- 
ing to your troubles by putting mine on to them.' 

'But it would not be adding to mine. It would 
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be lessening them inexpressibly, to feel myself of use 
to you/ remonstrated Maurice. 

* Very well, then ; good-bye for three weeks, or 
more, and I hope we may both be feeling more cheer- 
fal when we next meet,' said Eleanor, trying to speak 
lightly, though her heart felt heavy enough — more so 
by far than the occasion explained — more so than 
she would have allowed to herself to be reasonable, 
* but for the excuse of the unattractive future stretch- 
ing drearily before her. 

It came at last — the dreaiy January morning, 
when everybody at The Feathers got up in the dark 
and the cold at least an hour earlier than their usual 
time, to see the last of the household darling. A 
melancholy breakfast by candle-light, when nobody 
was hungry, and yet every one pretended to eat, and 
Esther waited on them with red eyes, being a damsel 
of tender feelings, heart and soul devoted to Miss 
Georgie. Then the hoisting of the two little trunks, 
which had stood for so many years in one comer of the 
sisters' carpetless little bedroom at Le Doux Eepos, 
on to the top of the carriage; a not unkindly 'My dear, 
we must be oflf,' from Mr. Marshall ; a convulsive hug 
from the small figure all but unrecognisable amidst 
the multiplicity of its wraps ; smothered sobs which 
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would make themselves heard, despite the many brave 
resolutions to be * very good ;' a shutting-to of the 
carriage-door, a sound of wheels, and all was over. 
It was the first time in their lives, excepting the fort- 
night of Nelly's sober honeymoon, that the sisters 
had ever been separated, and to Eleanor at least, as 
she returned, lonely and desolate, to the room which, 
but a few moments before, her darling had quitted, 
the agony seemed but little short of that of death 
itself. 

' 0, Georgie, my darling,' she murmured to her- 
self, as she sat down mechanically at the breakfast- 
table, where everything looked uninviting, cheerless, 
and unseasonable — the candles even seeming to resent 
their untimely lighting — ' and it was to keep you near 
me, to have a home for you, that I did it ! Mr. Mar- 
shall is kind and good, but he doesn't need me or 
want me — he was quite content without me. No- 
body needs me or wants me. How am I to live on 
like this ? How am I even to get through to-day ?' 



CHAPTER V. 

MBS. BLAND AGAIN. 

' Ah, I am not hungry now ! 

What do you mean by that, Mr. Placid ? I insist on your 
being hungry !' Every One has his Fault. 

She got through the morning somehow — a good part 
of it by dint of sitting on the rug in front of the 
dining-room fire — she had no heart to go into the 
pretty drawing-room— and staring at the glowing 
coals till her eyes ached. Once or twice it struck 
her she was wasting time shamefully ; but when she 
turned her thoughts to possible occupations, she 
could remember none specially demanding her at- 
tention. She was a careful housekeeper, and not 
without a head for organisation, the results of which 
showed themselves in the regularity and absence of 
bustle with which the little household went through 
its accustomed duties. Betsey and her subordinates 
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knew by tliis time exactly what they had to do, and 
were perfectly able to do it without any but occa- 
sional reference to their mistress, for whose sake, 
just at present, this satisfactory state of things was 
rather to be regretted than otherwise. 

* Ordering dinner' struck Eleanor suddenly as one 
of her accustomed daily duties she was this morning 
neglecting. But no ; where was the use of it ? Who, 
but some old bachelor of sixty or upwards, ever cared 
to order dinner for oneself in solitary state ? * Betsey 
may cook what she pleases,' thought Mrs. Marshall 
to herself; ' the having to eat is bad enough, without 
having to think about it beforehand.' And yet only 
yesterday it had been so different ! She remembered 
how she had tried to have a specially nice little dinner 
for Georgie's * last day at home,' and how Betsey had 
excelled herself in the execution of her orders ; how 
Georgie, though the least greedy of children, had 
enjoyed the surprise of a favourite little dish, though 
some chance allusion to the next day had destroyed 
her appetite while she was eating it, and made her 
suddenly declare she was not hungry! The tears 
were back again in Eleanor's eyes in full force, by 
the time she had reached this point in her reminis- 
cences. Involuntarily she tried to check them ; but 
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then agaiiiy remembering there was no one to notice 
or be distressed by their traces^ she sat still and cried 
on quietly in a reprehensibly weak - minded man- 
ner, till Esther startled her by appearing * to lay the 
cloth for luncheon,' as if cloths must be laid and 
luncheons eaten though the hearts of servers and 
served be breaking. 

Do the servers in such cases, I wonder, feel as 
acutely as we ourselves the terrible aggravation of 
these unavoidable commonplace duties forcing them- 
selves upon us in the midst of times of sharp an- 
guish or gnawing anxiety ? Does James the footman 
feel the carrying in of breakfasts and answering of 
bells an hour or so after the post has brought him 
news of his widowed old mother's death to be unen- 
durably cruel work ? Does Mary the housemaid turn 
with intolerable loathing from her appointed tasks of 
making beds and sweeping rooms for the .first few 
days following the sad evening when her young man 
broke to her the tidings of his intended emigration, 
all trades at home having failed him, poor fellow? 
Or is to both the steady routine of menial duty so 
much a part of their very life that its absence would 
rather increase than mitigate the severity of the un- 
accustomed suflfering? It probably is so; at least, 
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we may hope it ; for certainly the suflFerers on whose 
attention no duties that must be done press them- 
selves, seldom appear, therefore, the stronger to bear 
what must be borne. 

Eleanor ate, or tried to eat, her luncheon, which 
Betsey had done her best to make tempting. Then 
she wandered upstairs to Georgie's room; but finding 
the sight of its desolation altogether too much for 
her, she came downstairs again to the dining-room, 
and stood looking out of the window. It was a day 
that, to any one in happy circumstances and good 
spirits, would have seemed exhilarating and delightful. 
Clear bright frost ; a sky like china — pale cold blue 
without a cloud, only faintly broken here and there 
by the streaky red of a winter sun's faint beams. It 
was much such a day as that on which Eleanor had 
walked through the woods at Rochette with Mr. Mar- 
shall. The remembrance of it came suddenly into her 
mind as she stood at the window: why, she did not 
for a moment understand, till a thin blue oloud of 
smoke rising at the foot of the garden explained it — 
the gardener was burning weeds, and a faint breath of 
the bonfire had reached her where she stood. She 
turned away from the window with a slight shiver. 
By and by the short afternoon began to close. 
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Things out of doors, as they became duller and mis- 
tier, grew more congenial to Eleanor's frame of mind. 
* I almost think I should like to go out a little,' she 
said to herself. 'I shall be glad to get the first 
walk over, and anything is better than this dreary 
room.' 

She ran upstairs to equip herself, calling to Betsey 
as she passed the open kitchen-door, inside which all 
looked bright and cheery as usual, that she should 
want no dinner, only a cup of tea, when she came in 
again. It was pretty cold outside. * Just as well,' 
thought Mrs. Marshall. * I shall walk fast and tire 
myself, and then perhaps I shall sleep soundly and 
not dream about Georgie.' She walked on briskly 
more than a mile, along the high road, out into the 
open country. She passed all sorts of associations 
as she went; and feeling the tears beginning again to 
trickle down her face, she instinctively drew down her 
veil, though there was no one to see them. Suddenly 
a voice beside her made her start. She was walking 
by a hedge, high enough completely to conceal the 
field within, and in the gathering darkness she did 
not notice that the gate was within a few yards of 
her; so when Maurice Chesney suddenly appeared 
just in front of her she felt not a little alarmed. 
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'It is OD^ I, Mis. MmrKhmll/ he exclaimed; 'dcm^ 
be startled. Wliat an extraordinaiy hick I haTe for 
terrifying jon! Bnt who wonld haTe thongfat of 
meeting joa here all akme, and so late? What a 
good thing I came this way! — ^now I can see yon safe 
home.' 

There was a pleased tone in his Toiee, which sent 
a warm glow to poor Eleanor's heart. She conld 
hardly help bnrsting into tears as she answered him. 
' After all/ she thonght to herself, * I am not left 
quite desolate. Manrice is glad to see me. His 
friendship will never fail me.' 

But ' It is not so late as it seems, Mr. Chesney/ 
was all she said aloud. 

His ears were quick, however, and detected at 
once the tremulous ring in her voice. 

' There is something wrong,' he said at once, as 
mechanically they turned in the direction of the vil- 
lage and walked on slowly side by side. 

* There is something wrong, I am certain, Mrs. 
Marshall. Can't you tell me what it is ?' 

' It is nothing but what I knew was coming,' she 
replied. ' You must have forgotten — Georgie left me 
to-day.' 

It was all she could do to pronounce the last few 
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words in a steady tone. Mr. Chesney drew her hand 
within his arm, and said softly^ ' You poor child !' 

' Then are you all alone ?' he inquired presently. 
* Is your husband away too ? He must be, I suppose, 
or you would not be wandering out here alone so 
late.' 

* Yes,' said Eleanor, * he is away. He took Geor- 
gia himself to London, and after that he is going 
north, to Scotland again, without stopping here on 
the way, so I shall be alone for more than a fortnight.' 

'Couldn't he have taken you with him — the 
change might have done you good?' said Maurice 
abruptly, roughly almost, it sounded to Eleanor. 

'It is not weather for travelling for pleasure,' 
answered Mrs. Marshall, with a slight suspicion of 
annoyance in her tone, and half- unconsciously mak- 
ing a slight movement as of withdrawing her hand 
from Mr. Chesney's arm. ' Of course Mr. Marshall 
would havQ taken me had it been a pleasanter time of 
year, or had I wished to go. He is always kind. But 
I don't see that I trouble any one by staying in my 
own house. I don't want to be pitied for that part 
of it.' 

She irritated herself a little by her own words. 
The hand was pulled away this time with more vigour 
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and decision. Bnt Maurice laid his free hand npon 
it suddenly, and detained it as it went. 

* Don't be vexed with me/ he said penitently ; ' I 
am sure I did not mean to annoy you. You should 
not take me up so. Surely I may pity you for 
Oeorgie*s absence 7 

* YeSy yes, as much as you can,^ said Eleanor 
sadly. * But 0, Mr. Chesney, you haven't, you can't 
have, the least idea how bad it is. She is just all I 
have— everything in the world to me !' 

* I know — I do know/ he answered. And then 
they walked on silently some little way. 

Eleanor was the first to speak. 

*How is it you are here?' she inquired. 'I 
thought you were to be at Park — the Bemers' place, 
I mean — some days longer.' 

* My people are still there, at Parkhurst,' he re- 
plied ; * but I came back last night. The truth was — ' 
and he hesitated — *I wanted to have a little time 
to myself quietly at home. I am going back there 
next week for a day or two, and then I suppose we 
shall all return here together.' 

The hesitation and slight constraint of his man- 
ner struck Eleanor, though hardly as much as they 
wv^uld have douo> had she been less self-absorbed. 
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' Yes,' she said absently, as he left oflF speaking. 

* I have been dreadfully worried lately,' he went 
on slowly, as if half uncertain how much he was going 
to say. * I will tell you about it before long, if you 
care to hear; but I have not time to-night. See, 
here we are at the gate of The Feathers.' 

They walked up the drive to the front door, which 
Mrs. Marshall opened without ringing. There was 
a bright glow of firelight gleaming out into the dark- 
panelled hall through the open drawing-room door. 
It looked very inviting. 

' Come in for a little, Mr. Chesney,' said Eleanor, 
as she stood on the door-step ; ' do !' she added per- 
suasively, seeing that he hesitated. ' It is so cold, 
and I am so lonely,' — quite forgetting her indig- 
nant rejection of any pity on this score ten minutes 
before. 

She crossed the hall without giving Maurice time 
to speak, and went into the drawing-room. He fol- 
lowed her, and they stood together on the hearthrug 
for a few moments, Eleanor looking down thought- 
fully at the fire, Maurice looking down at her. There 
were still the traces of recent tears on her face ; the 
eyelids looked heavy; her other features pale and 
drawn. The young man felt strangely touched, but 
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he said nothing for some minutes. Then at last he 
broke silence. 

' Mrs. Marshall/ he said abruptly, ' I must go.' 
' Go !' she exclaimed, looking up brightly in his 
face, with a very different expression on her own from 
what it had worn when she set off on her dreary walk. 
' No, indeed, that you sha*n't, till you have had a cup 
of tea. That is all the refreshment I have to offer 
you,' she went on, with something of her old merry 
manner ; ' women don't dine when they are left to 
themselves, you know. Mr. Chesney, ring the bell, 
please ; and when Esther comes, tell her I want tea. 
I will run up and take off my things, and be down in 
a minute. I am not likely to have so many visitors, 
that I won't make the most of those I have. Besides, 
you have ever so many confessions to make to me — 
you said so, you know.' 

She left the room as she spoke. There was no- 
thing for it but for Maurice to stay where he was,, 
and obey Mrs. Marshall's commands about the tea. 
And he had meant to be so careful ! What on earth 
possessed him, to go out a long walk in that direction 
this evening ? What on earth possessed Eleanor to 
do so also, and then to insist on his staying to tea ? 
Poor little soul! how could he refuse her without 
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hurting her horribly-insulting her perhaps, she was 
SO sensitive? Was ever a girl or a woman such a 
queer mixtnre of sensitiveness and ignorance ? What 
could that selfish old idiot of a husband of hers be 
thinking of, to treat her as he did, and leave her here 
alone in this desolate unprotected fashion, with the 
Blands and all the other gossiping fools in the neigh- 
bourhood on the alert for some nice little bit of scan- 
dal, all the more delicious in proportion to its false- 
ness ? Maurice was very nearly working himself into 
a passion about it, of which perhaps the real cause 
was the remembrance, of which he could not divest 
himself, of Elizabeth's gentle warning. 

' Rubbish !' he said to himself at last impatiently, 
as he had several times said before; 'Elizabeth is 
fanciful and exaggerated. What possible harm can 
there be in my staying here for an hour or two to 
cheer up that poor girl ? The only thing to be on 
guard against is that disgusting gossip that goes on 
all about here ; and in the present case there is no 
fear of that. I don't suppose Mrs. Marshall is on 
such terms with the Blands, for instance, that they 
are likely to *' drop in" this evening unexpectedly.' 

Here Eleanor's entrance interrupted his reflec- 
tions, and the little bustle of tea making and drink- 
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ing diverted his thoughts still farther. It was very 
pleasant altogether. They talked of all sorts of things 
(they were never at a loss for conversation, these two), 
or sat silent, and felt equally entertained. He sym- 
pathised, and without any affectation, in her grief at 
the separation from Georgie, and greatly delighted 
her by promising to go to see the child when next in 
town. She sympathised, as she had so often done — 
as no other woman, he thought to himself, could ever 
do — in the troubles and disadvantages of his life and 
position, and hinted, with a discernment beyond her 
years, in what respects he had it in his own J)ower 
to improve matters. 

* It is quite true,' he said at last ; ' I see I have 
made a worse mess of things than I need — I always 
do see it when I am talking to you — but still it has 
not been aU my fault. That forcing me into a pro- 
fession I disliked has a good deal to answer for. And 
— and — if I had had, or still could have, some really 
good influence always about me, there is no saying — 
Ah, no !' he broke off abruptly, ' there is no good 
tantalising oneself by picturing what might have 
been — what should have been, it often seems to me. 
But, Mrs. Marshall,' he exclaimed, as the timepiece 
struck the hour, ' I really must go ; I had no idea it 
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was SO late. Thank yoa for a very pleasant even- 
ing !' 

' Thank you,^ she said gently. ' I had no idea I 

could have been so happy this evening — this first 
evening.' 

The tears seemed ready to creep out again, though 
she spoke cheerfully. Maurice turned away. 

* Good-night/ he said, turning towards her again. 
'Good-night/ she answered, holding out her hand 

as she spoke. ' But all this time, Mr. Chesney, you 
have never made your confession. You told me you 
were going to tell me all about something.' 

* Never mind,' he replied, a shade coming over 
his face ; ' it is nothing very pleasant. I have not 
many very pleasant things in my life, Mrs. Marshall ; 
and talking to you is one of them, and I don't care 
to spoil it. Any way, I must not tease you any more 
to-night.' 

*Very well,' said Eleanor; 'you shall tell me 
about it when you like, and not before. But when 
shall I see you again ? I could give you some Ger- 
man lessons beautifully just now, when neither of us 
has much else to do.' 

' Thank you,' said Maurice, rather constrainedly ; 
but before Eleanor could notice the constraint, he 
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threw it off, and repeated warmly, * Thank you ex- 
ceedingly. Any way, I shall call in a day or two, to 
see how you are getting on all by yourself.' 

And then at last he was gone. 

Eleanor had very pleasant dreams that night — of 
Maurice, and Georgie, and her dead mother, all to- 
gether, and all happy, somehow — how she could not 
remember, when she awoke. She did not dream of 
Mr. Marshall. 

On the way home that evening, Maurice resolved 
that he would not call on Mrs. Marshall again till the 
following Monday (this was Thursday). He was due 
at Parkhurst again by the Wednesday following ; and 
he would tell her this on Monday, so that she would 
not expect him again. His resolution, however, cost 
him a sigh. How hard it seemed, how absurd and 
unreasonable, that he must refrain from doing what 
was in his power to brighten this sweet woman's ex- 
ceptionally dull lot, all on account of other people's 
tongues, and those nonsensical scruples of Elizabeth's ! 
He knew what he was about well enough : the risk of 
future suflfering, if risk there were, was his alone ; he 
was not such a despicable coxcomb as to imagine that 
Eleanor Marshall — 'a woman among women,' as he 
called her to himself — could ever — And yet, what 
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liad he not had in his thoughts that very evening — 
what picture of impossible happiness, in which just 
such a woman (was it not, indeed, this very woman 
herself?) was the guardian angel of his life — the 
strengthening, elevating influence to develop all his 
latent powers of good? However — however — that 
was only a 'might have been,' and if he chose to tantal- 
ise himself by imagining it, it was no one's business 
but his own ; he was running no risk for any one but 
himself; and but for fear of any nonsensical gossip 
getting about, he would have paid no attention what- 
ever to poor dear Elizabeth's warning. 

He went to sleep on his resolution not to appear 
at The Feathers till Monday; he woke up remem- 
bering it, but by the time he had finished breakfast 
it had begun to waver a little. After all, would it 
not be so marked as to be almost insulting, to stay 
away so long when Eleanor had so distinctly invited 
him to come ? She had told him she was lonely and 
unoccupied ; she knew he was the same just now. 
He could not tell her any nonsense about being busy. 
It was quite diflferent when all his people were at 
home ; then, as she knew, there were frequent calls 
on his time. Just at this point in his reflections his 
eye fell on a book which, several weeks ago, he had 
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promised to lend Eleanor. It was the very thing to 
interest and amuse her just now. She must have it 
at once, he decided; hut how to send it her? It 
would not do to tell one of the Court servants to take 
it ; there was no more fruitful source of gossip than 
the intrusting of notes, and so on, to such hands. 
He would leave it himself as he passed. He must 
w«lk in some direction: as well in that as any 
other* 

So it came to pass that, despite all his resolu- 
tions of the evening, the very next afternoon found 
Maurice again at The Feathers ; for, as ill luck would 
hare it» a few steps from her own door he met Elea- 
nor on her way frt>m the church, where she had been 
fiMT organ practice. It was necessary to explain to 
liw 9onK> particulars of the book he had brought her, 
and it was too cold to stand at the door while he 
iuad<^ his explanation ; so the end of it was that he 
aooiuni^aixied his young hostess into the drawing- 
¥\Hviu% and they sat there talking in their accustomed 
iWhiou quite as comfortably as if twenty chaperones 
had Ihhui oi\ duty beside them — so far, that is to 
^\\ aH Kloanor was concerned; for the faintest mis- 
fixing noYt^r outerod her mind, that things were in 
a^^Y \^l^v vlitVoivut from what they had been during the 
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whole of her acquaintance with Maurice, or that she 
could be other than deeply grateM to him for his 
unselfish kindness to her now she was alone and 
sorrowful. 

And for several days to come it was much the 
same thing. There was always some reason, some 
unanswerably good one, for Maurice's dropping in at 
The Feathers. Eleanor grew to watch for his com- 
ing, and told him so in her sweet frank way, as the 
one bright spot in her life. 

* I don't know what I should do without you, Mr. 
Chesney,' she said one day; * I shall miss you terribly 
when you go away again.' 

And if the young man's conscience pricked him 
a little at some such speech, he quieted it in the 
old style : * There is no danger to any one but 
myself, and if I choose to purchase present happi- 
ness with future suffering, the bargain concerns my- 
self alone.' 

His kaving home again was unexpectedly de- 
layed. It was not till fully ten days after Georgie 
had left her, that he one afternoon made the abrupt 
announcement to Eleanor : 

' I am going away to-morrow, Mrs. Marshall.' 

Her face fell. 

Toii. in. I 
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* Going away T she repeated, as if she did not 
quite understand ; * but not for long ?' 

* No, not for long, at present,' he replied; * though 
when I return, I fear I shall not be so much my own 
master as I have been lately. I am only going to 
Parkhurst. I should have gone before, but it was 
put off on account of my sister-in-law's illness.' 

* Has Lady Chesney been ill ? I am very sorry,' 
said Eleanor. ' I thought she was paying a visit of 
pleasure at Parldiurst.' 

Maurice smiled rather satirically. 

' I don't think she has got much pleasure out of 
it, poor thing !' he exclaimed. * They did not intend 
to have stayed there so long, but she caught cold and 
dared not move. The Bemers themselves have actually 
been away from home part of the time Elizabeth and 
the others have been there ; but now they are back 
again, and there is to be a state dinner to-morrow, 
at which my people want me, for reasons of their 
own, to show up. So I must go. But I shall be 
back in three days.' 

*And you will come to see me as soon as you 
come back, won't you?' said Eleanor, Kffcing her gray 
eyes to his face.' 

'Of course I shall,' he began vehemently. *I 
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mean, as you are so kind as to ask me/ he went on 
in a more measured tone. 

Eleanor looked a little impatient. 

* You know it isn't that ; you know the kindness 
is all on your side — ' she was saying, when he inter- 
rupted her. 

* Don't, pray don't say so!' he exclaimed with 
strange earnestness. * I can only say you don't know, 
Mrs. Marshall, how I shall wish these three days 
over.' 

Which Eleanor thought kinder still, and tried to 
say so ; but he would not listen. 

The next day she spent quite alone ; but she was 
not unhappy. There was a letter from Georgie to 
answer — a fairly cheerful one, on the whole ; for every 
one was kind to her, the little girl wrote, though she 
complained of not feeling as well as usual. *My 
head aches sometimes, and my throat feels choked 
with the fog and smoke; but I think it is only 
with being away from you and living in the town. 
They call it country here; but I don't. But I 
like the shops very much, and the governess who 
walks out with us lets us look in the windows some- 
times,' &c. 

This letter answered, there were the books Mau- 
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rice had last lent her to read, some new music he had 
ordered for her to practise — ^both with the pleasant 
feeling that the giver's absence was but temporary. 

' He will be back in three days,' she said to her- 
self; 'I must work hard to play this perfectly by 
then.' 

The second day brought a letter from Mr. Mar- 
shall, the third only since he had left home ; for he 
was not the sort of person to write if he had nothing 
particular to say. He told her his business would 
detain him at least ten days longer ; but it was going 
on satisfactorily, and he felt the better for the change 
of air. 

* I am glad of that,' said Eleanor to herself, and 
sat down at once to write a dutiful little letter — much 
such a letter as most girls of her age would write to 
a father they respected, perhaps, rather more than 
they loved — expressive of her gratification at the good 
news. 

In the afternoon there came a visitor — ^one whose 
visits had of late been far from frequent at The Fea- 
thers — namely, Mrs. Bland. Her manner to Eleanor 
was considerably less gushing than of old ; there was 
no kissing at meeting, and but few * dear Mrs. Mar- 
shalls.' Still, on the whole, she was very gracious ; 
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and Eleanor began to wonder what the call and the 
graciousness might portend^ till she discovered that 
the lady was suffering under an acute attack of her 
chronic complaint — she was in an agony to unburden 
herself of a piece of gossip, which lay heavy on her 
mind. 

* We have been away from home for a fortnight, 
you know, Mrs. Marshall,' she began. 'We have been 
staying with a cousin of my husband's — Mr. Elliot, 
the rector of Barton, not very far from Parkhurst. 
We only came home last night, and I felt I must 
run up to see you at once, to tell you the news which 
we heard the day before we left Barton.' 

She stopped for a moment, either from want of 
breath, or (as is the way with true gossips, those who 
really enter into and enjoy the spirit of their voca- 
tion) to feast her eyes with the sensation she had 
excited ; to watch with delight the kindling curiosity 
gradually spread over the countenance of her hearer ; 
to hear the impatient, * 0, do teU me what it is, dear 
Mrs. Bland!' She was disappointed, however. Elea- 
nor sat silent, the expression on her face exactly what 
it had been when her visitor first entered the room. 
Mrs. Bland could almost have found it in her heart 
to run away home without opening her budget ; but 
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habit was^ too strong for her : she mnst fain make 
the best of an unsympathetic listener, as better than 
no listener at all. 

* Dear me,' she said with her affected little gig- 
gle, which Eleanor so peculiarly detested, * how very 
quietly you take things, Mrs. Marshall ! For my part, 
I don't set up to be more than human ; and when I 
hear a piece of news affecting any one I know, I am 
all on the " kwee veeve" to hear particulars.' 

* But you have not yet told me that the news 
does affect any one I know,' said Eleanor, smiling a 
little. 

[ Didn't I ? Ah, well, it doesn't matter. After 
all, I daresay you will not think it very astounding ; 
it is certainly only what we have all been expecting 
for a long time. It is merely that the marriage is 
announced at last.' 

* The marriage ! what marriage ?' asked Eleanor, 
looking rather bewildered. 

* What marriage !' repeated Mrs. Bland superci- 
liously. * Why, what marriage could I refer to, my 
dear Mrs. Marshall, but Mr. Chesney's ? Mr. Ches- 
ney's and Miss Bemers', of course. It is their mar- 
riage that is announced.' 

* But if I remember rightly, Mrs. Bland, you told 
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me of its being announced several months ago,' said 
Mrs. Marshall very quietly. 

' nonsense !' replied the clergyman's wife, in a 
tone that would certainly have been called rude in 
any lady occupying a less dignified position than 
that of Mrs. Bland ; * I could not possibly have said 
so ; for though, of course, we should be the very first 
to know it, there has been actually nothing to know 
till now. Dear Miss Chesney would have lost no 
time in telling me as soon as there was anything to 
tell.' 

* I beg your pardon,' said Eleanor. * I did not 
before understand that it was Miss Chesney who had 
told you ; I thought you said the report had accident- 
ally reached you, as it might reach any one, while 
you were staying at Barton.' 

There was a slight suspicion of spitefulness in 
her tone, which, coming from a woman so seldom 
guilty of such petty womanishnesses, might have 
betrayed, to a more refined observer than Mrs. Bland, 
some underlying real anxiety as to the truth of the 
' report.' But Mrs. Bland was too indignant at the 
sources of her information being called in question, 
and too much occupied in getting herself out of the 
comer in which Eleanor had so neatly landed her. 
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to detect anything of the kind, even had she been 
capable of doing so. 

* It is not a mere report, Mrs. Marshall,' she re- 
plied somewhat hotly. * It is a fact — the engage- 
ment, I mean. I could tell you ever so many parti- 
culars, if you cared to hear them, which would perhaps 
convince you. Mr. Chesney was at Parkhurst for 
more than a week lately, and, being obliged to come 
home on business, he returned there again the day be- 
fore yesterday, in time for a grand dinner-party, given 
in honour of the young people. Why, the day itself 
is all but fixed! The end of next month is spoken of. 

* Indeed,' said Eleanor ; * it must be a very grati- 
fying arrangement to all concerned.' 

'Delightful, quite delightful!' exclaimed Mrs. 
Bland ecstatically. * It has always been dear Miss 
Chesney's pet scheme, as indeed you may remember 
I told you ever so long ago, when you first came here. 
But really I mvst run home now, my dear Mrs. Mar- 
shall' (as if Eleanor had been begging her to stay). 
* I shall be too late for the post, and I would not for 
worlds miss writing to congratulate dear Miss Chesney 
to-night. I had not time yesterday, and she would 
think it so strange if a second day went by without a 
letter from me.' 



\ 
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So she bustled off, leaying Eleanor to digest, as 
best she might, the news she had brought with her. 
It never occurred to Mrs. Marshall to question its 
truth ; for, notwithstanding her little assumption of 
incredulity, she had felt throughout that the evidence 
was strong. Mrs. Bland was perfectly correct in the 
iietcts she had stated in corroboration of the report : 
Mr. Chesney's visit to Parkhurst, his return thither, 
&c. ; above all, there was the remembrance of his 
own words, of some slight strangeness in his man- 
ner which had struck Eleanor once or twice lately. 

^ And this, then, was what he was going to teU 
me about,' she said to herself; * his " confession,'* 
as I called it in fan. How can he do it ? how can 
he, after the way he has spoken to me of her, after 
all he said only the other night, of the mistakes he 
had made in his life, and his earnest wish to retrieve 
them? And how could he, how dared he speak to 
me as he did two days ago about wishing these three 
days were over, when he was going to spend them 
with her — ^with the woman he is going to make his 
wife, knowing that this marriage puts an end for 
ever to our friendship ? I am not selfish ; no, I know 
I am not. I do not want him not to marry, if only 
it were some one worthy of him. But Amethyst 
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Bemers ! 0, how can he lower himself so ! I can 
never, never trust any one again.' 

And she owned to herself that, in comparison 
with this, she had hardly known, the day Georgie 
left her, what it was to feel desolate and forsaken. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A COLD JOUBNEY. 

' Men are men: the best sometimes forget.' 

OtJiello. 

Late on the following afternoon, as Eleanor was 
sitting alone, the door was suddenly thrown open, 
and Mr. Chesney announced. He came in, look- 
ing just as much at home as usual, and apparently 
quite unconscious of any reason for not feeling so. 
Mrs. Marshall was too much startled by his unex- 
pected appearance to have time to feel indignant, or 
to receive him in any but her ordinary manner ; so 
she simply shook hands, and murmured something 
unintelligible in answer to his almost boyishly cheer- 
ful— 

^ Here I am again, Mrs. Marshall ! I have got 
over my three days, you see, better than might have 
been expected, and have not outstayed them. But 
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what is wrong 7 he went on suddenly, changing his 
tone as he became conscious of the alteration in her 
manner and expression, which was quickly making 
itself perceptible. * You don't look like yourself. 
Have you bad news of any kind, or are you vexed 
about anything ? I am sorry I came, if I am in the 
way. Perhaps I had better not stay,' he added hur- 
riedly, without giving Eleanor time to speak. 

Despite all she had been saying of him to herself 
during the last four -and -twenty hours, despite the 
bitterness in her heart, the sudden change of tone, 
the disappointment and anxiety expressed in Mau- 
rice's last few words, touched Mrs. Marshall some- 
what. 

'No,' she said hesitatingly and constrainedly > 
' there is nothing wrong. I am not engaged in any 
way. I suppose I should say I am very much obliged 
to you for coming to see me, Mr. Chesney ; but the 
truth is, I was too much surprised at seeing you to 
think what I should say.' 

This was actually the case. Had she had the 
least expectation of his coming, she would have pre- 
pared herself to meet him in a more dignified man- 
ner ; would perhaps have decided to conceal from 
him either that the news of his approaching mar- 
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riage had reached her at all, or that it had affected 
her in any special manner (in both of which designs 
8he would certainly have lamentably failed, had she 
attempted either) ; at least, she would have thought 
over the situation in her own way, and acted accord- 
ingly. But, as it was, she was utterly taken aback ; 
though tchy she should have felt so surprised at his 
appearance she would have found it difficult to put 
in words. There was, in truth, no more reason for 
his staying away now than there had been for some 
time past; the circumstances, which she felt could 
not but separate them for ever, had existed, for all 
she knew to the contrary, for several weeks. Mr. 
Chesney had presumed on her ignorance of them, 
and was doing so still. He knew nothing of Mrs. 
Bland's revelations ; so why she should have thought 
his coming strange she could not have told. A true 
woman's reason was at the bottom of it: she felt 
that all was changed between them; and fancied, 
therefore, that he must feel so too. 

But, reasonable or unreasonable, she had been 
taken at a disadvantage, and must suffer accordingly. 
Maurice took up her words at once. 

*You felt too much surprised at seeing me to 
know what to say!' he exclaimed in amazement. 
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* What can you mean ? Of course, I see you mean 
one thing — I have offended you so deeply in some 
way that you wonder I have the face to come to see 
you ; of course, I see that plainly enough. But how 
have I offended you ? What have I done ? Tell me, 
Mrs. Marshall — ^you must tell me !' 

He spoke determinedly, severely almost; and 
Eleanor found it impossible to evade answering; 

*You have not offended me, Mr. Chesney; you 
have not in the very slightest degree offended me. 
Will not that satisfy you ? Do not ask me any more. 
Trust me, it will do no good,' she said beseechingly. 

* But I wiU ask you more,' persisted Maurice ; ' at 
least, you must tell me more ; for what to ask I do 
not know. Mrs. Marshall, you must tell me what has 
changed you so, why you were surprised to see me.' 

' I was surprised to see you because, after what I 
heard, knowing what I do now, I felt that everything 
was changed ; that you and I can never be anything 
more now than mere acquaintances, hardly even that; 
and I wondered at — ^I cannot understand your having 
carried on this sort of farce as you have,' said Elea- 
nor, her voice growing firmer as she allowed her in- 
dignation to have sway. 

* What farce ?' asked Maurice, his face flushing. 
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' The farce of continning to seek my friendship 
when yon are on the eve of what cannot bnt end it 
for oyer ; though tlmt is not the worst result of what 
you haye done, what you are going to do. 0, Mau- 
rice, how can you do it ? How can you be so false 
to yourself?' 

A sudden light dawned on the young man. 

' Can you possibly haye been told some more 
nonsense about Miss Bemers and me ?' he inquired 
abruptly. 

'Is it nonsense ?' asked Mrs. Marshall. ' Is it not 
true that you are going to marry her next month ?' 

* Certainly not,' he replied. ' She is going to be 
married next month; but, thank heayen (or you, 
Mrs. Marshall), not to me. I thought eyery one 
knew. Why, it was about that I was going to tell 
you the other day — the state my people were in about 
it, and all the discussions it caused, when it came 
out she was going to marry some one else after all 
the trouble Horatia has taken. It may end for the 
best ; for it is pretty sure to lead to my doing some- 
thing for myself at last ; but it has been miserably 
disagreeable. That was why I had to go back to 
Parkhurst again for that dinner-party — my people 
were so terribly afraid of it being said I had been 
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refused. I wish most earnestly I had told you the' 
whole story. I cannot bear to think of your having 
believed it for an instant ; and I can hardly under- 
stand how you covM believe it.' 

He looked at her with such reproach in his eyes 
that Eleanor's fell. 

'But it is not so very long ago, Mr. Chesney/ 
she said timidly, ' since you yourself spoke of such a 
thing as more than possible, as even probable.' 

* I know I did,' he answered ; * though I can 
now hardly beKeve I ever thought of it in that way. 
But — but things have changed since then ; I have 
changed, I suppose.' He got up and walked to the 
window, and stood looking out of it without seeming 
aware that he was doing so. Then he turned round 
sharply, and walked back to where she was sitting. 
' You must know that I have changed, Mrs. Mar- 
shall. It has been your own work.' 

' Mine !' exclaimed Eleanor in surprise ; * how 
do you mean ? How has it been mine ? Perhaps I 
made you see more plainly than before what such a 
marriage would be to you ; but nothing that I said 
could have had power to turn you from it, had you 
ever really contemplated it.' 

'I don't know that,' said Maurice, speaking in 
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sort of half- laughing tone. 'I am not at all sore 
that your influence would not have power to turn 
me from any marriage. I believe, if you wished, 
you could get me to promise never to marry at 
all.' 

Eleanor looked grave, and as if she hardly liked 
what he was saying. Maurice went on : 

' It was not only with reference to my marriage 
with Amethyst Berners that I was speaking. I am 
changed altogether, in some respects, since knowing 
you, Mrs. Marshall. I knew very little of women 
except those of my own family; and I judged all 
women in the commonplace superficial sort of way 
so many men do. But since knowing you it is quite 
different. I — ' He broke off abruptly, and then went 
on again. ' You don't, you never can, know all you 
have been to me ; and I may not try to tell you ; I 
may not even thank you, Eleanor, may I ?' 

His voice had grown very soft and low ; his dark 
eyes looked with wistful earnestness into hers ; he 
laid his hand gently on her arm. For a moment 
neither spoke. Eleanor kept her eyes fixed on the 
fire ; but there was no constraint or embarrassment 
in her attitude or expression. She appeared only to 
be thinking deeply-deeply and sadly. 

VOL. in. K 
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* I wonder why we may not all be happy always,' 
she exclaimed at last, in a tone that for her was 
almost passionate. * How happy we were sometimes 
last summer, Maurice — do you remember?' She 
used his Christian name quite simply; she hardly 
seemed to have noticed that for the firdt time he had 
addressed her by hers. *And since then so many 
things have changed. Georgie is away; and some 
day, I suppose, though you are not going, to marry 
Miss Bemers, you will marry some one else — some 
one who will not like or care about me ; and you will 
just go away out of my life. You say I don't know 
what I have been to you ; but 0, Maurice, I could 
never tell you what you have been to me ! I am so 
different from other people : everything about me is 
different somehow; and you have made up for so 
much. 0, I can't tell you how dreadful it was to 
me to hear that yesterday ! I don't know sometimes 
how I could bear it, if you were to marry and be 
altogether taken away from me. You may have had 
many friends in your life quite as much, or more to 
you than I ; but I have never had any like you. I 
don't know if it seems exaggerated or silly of nde to 
speak so; but I can't help it. I feel to-day as if I 
must tell you how dreadful it was to me to think of 
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losing you and never seeing you again, the relief is 
so great of knowing, at least it is not to be yet.' 

She looked up in his face as a child might have 
done, with the shadow of unshed tears in her eyes. 
Maurice's hand had stolen from her arm to where 
her two hands lay together on her lap, and it clasped 
them both firmly. She did not repulse it; but a 
sUght instinctive uneasiness crept through her, and 
made her suddenly turn her eyes from his face, when 
she saw him grow strangely pale, when she heard the 
intense earnestness of his tone as he answered her. 

* Eleanor,' he said passionately, 'for heaven's 
sake don't speak so ! It will drive me mad. You are 
mistaken, my poor child. I am not as much to you 
as you fancy. I cannot, I dare not think I have been 
playing with your happiness as well as with my own. 
I thought the risk was all mine. It must be so. You 
are sad and depressed to-day, and it makes you ex- 
aggerate things. Don't say that sort of thing again ; 
for if I believed it — I dare not think what I might 
not be tempted to say or do. You will make many 
new friends in life, who will be far more worth caring 
for than I.' 

* No,' said Eleanor in a low voice, and without 
looking up; 'I never shall. When I lose you, 
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when you get tired of me, I must do without you ; 
but I shall never care for any one else in the same 
way.' 

One large tear dropped slowly on Maurice's hand, 
still closely covering and clasping her own. He drew 
his hand away abruptly. 

' Don't,* he said in a sharp hard tone, as if some- 
thing had physically hurt him. 'You don't know 
what you are saying.' 

Eleanor started back, and looked up at him with 
a distressed, bewildered expression on her face. 

' What do you mean ?' she asked. ' What is it I 
am not to say ? Have I vexed you — have I said any- 
thing you dislike ?* 

The pained look on her face was too much for 
Maurice's self-control. Suddenly, without the least 
warning, he threw his arms round her, he drew her 
face towards him, and kissed her — on brow and cheeks 
and lips — not hurriedly, but fervently and deliber- 
ately. For the fraction of a moment Eleanor did not 
resist him, for less than an instant there stole over 
her a longing to lean her head on his shoulder and 
feel that she had found her home ; a sort of yearning 
to be taken care of, to be tended and cherished and 
loved, like other women, by the one who she felt best 
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tinderstood her and her craving for sympathy. But 
in infinitely less time than it takes to express her 
feelings in words, the momentary impulse had left 
her, the shadow of temptation had passed by. With 
a quick movement she drew herself out of Maurice's 
clasp, freed herself entirely from his touch, and stood 
erect before him. 

' Mr. Chesney,' she said, in a voice whose quiet- 
ness surprised the young man even while it recalled 
him to his senses, * I have told you just now that I 
look to you and trust you as the truest of friends. 
You will not surely wish me to unsay this ? Ee- 
member who I am and how I am placed. And 0, 
you should be sorry for me and help me, instead of 
making things more difficult.' 

Here her temporary calmness failed her. With 
the last few words her voice faltered, and she burst 
into almost hysterical tears. Poor Maurice ! he dared 
not attempt to soothe her, dared not attempt to ex- 
press one half of the conflicting feelings which were 
struggling for utterance. He could only beg and 
entreat her to forgive him : over and over again he 
did so, almost abjectly in his humiliation, his rage 
and anger with himself ; but it was long before Elea- 
nor could find voice to reply to him. 
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^lam a brute!' he exclaimed, with the sort of 
boyish vehemence peculiar to him when strongly 
moved ; ^ I am a brute and worse, to have distressed 
you so ! And you ask me to be sorry for you when 
I would give my life to make you happy! Mrs. 
Marshall — Eleanor — ^you know I would. You must 
believe me and forgive me. You are so good and 
gentle you must forgive me ; and though it is sel- 
fish to ask it, will you not feel sorry — a little sorry 
— for me V 

* I am sorry for you, very sorry,' said poor Eleanor 
at last, when she had a little recovered her voice ; 
' very sorry, I mean,' she proceeded to explain, her 
face flushing as she did so, ' that you should have 
reason to be angry with yourself, for— for— having 
forgotten that I am a good deal older than Georgie.' 
Maurice moved impatiently, and was on the point of 
interrupting her; but she went on steadily: *I know 
you did not mean to distress me, Mr. Chesney, and 
I will forgive you if you vrill not say any more about 
it. I want to forget all about it, and you must join 
me in doing so.' 

' I can't,' said Maurice, and his tone sounded hard 
and determined ; he was in no mood just yet to avail 
himself of her tact. * I know I have behaved abomin- 
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ably — like a brute ; but all the same I can't forget 
about it. I don't want to forget about it/ he added 
in a lower tone, which hardly reached Mrs. Marshall. 
* I thank you for forgiving me, but I wish you would 
not do so as if you thought me a schoolboy.' 

He was working himself up to believe that Elea- 
nor was using him ill. Her quiet manner annoyed 
him the more that he felt he ought to be most grate- 
ful to her for it ; he began mentally to call her hard 
names — a heartless coquette, cold-blooded, calcu- 
lating, were among the terms he bestowed on her. 
Poor Eleanor ! what if he had seen into her heart 
in that moment when temptation had drawn near 
her? 

The situation was becoming a painful one for 
both. Eleanor, perplexed and over-excited, had hard 
work to prevent herself again bursting into tears ; 
Maurice, in his heart bitterly self-reproachful, tried 
to stifle uncomfortable feelings by lashing himself 
into a passion. There came, however, a little looked- 
for interruption. 

A loud ring at the bell made Mrs. Marshall start 
and grow pale. 

* What can that be?' she exclaimed ; ' no one ever 
rings like that here.' 
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Maurice did not answer; but she had not long to 
wait in ignorance. 

'A telegraph for you, ma'am,' said Esther, en- 
tering the room. *It has been sent on from Easter - 
ton, and the man had to walk all the way, as they 
could not get a horse. He says he would like to rest 
a little, and maybe you will have some message to 
send back.' 

* Very well;' said her mistress quietly ; ' tell him 
to wait, and I will see if there is an answer.' 

But notwithstanding her quiet manner, her face 
grew paler and paler, and after the girl had left the 
room, she stood staring at the yellow envelope as if it 
fascinated her. Maurice thought almost she had for- 
gotten his presence. 

'Mrs. Marshall,' he said gently, 'had you not 
better open the letter and see what the message is ?' 

She turned towards him at once. 

'You open it for me,' she said in a tremulous 
voice. ' I am too frightened. I cannot tell why. I 
never got a message by telegraph before ; but it is not 
that. I have had a feeling something dreadful was 
going to happen. Don't laugh at me, Mr. Chesney ; 
I cannot help it.' 

'Laugh at you, my poor child!' he said, all the 
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old tender gentleness of his manner returning, all 
the roughness gone ; * why should I laugh at you ? 
You are nervous and depressed, and I have added to 
your distress. Shall I really open it? It is most 
likely to say your — Mr. Marshall, I mean, is return- 
ing home.* 

' No,* she replied, her voice sinking almost to a 
whisper ; * I don't think it is that. He is not re- 
turning for some time. It is something wrong, I 
know. Please open it for me. 0, I am so glad you 
are here.' 

' Then you do forgive me? You have forgiven 
me quite ?* he asked, his fingers hesitating as they 
were about to tear open the envelope. Somehow her 
apprehension had communicated itself to him. He 
felt as if they were standing on the brink of a preci- 
pice. He must be sure of her forgiveness before 
facing this unknown evil. 

'Yes, quite,' she whispered, and involuntarily 
held out her hand. 

He clasped it for a moment in his own, then tore 
open the envelope, unfolded the paper it enclosed, and 
made himself master of its contents. He looked grave 
as he did so, very grave it seemed to Eleanor ; but 
he tried his best to infuse some cheerfulness into his 
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tone as he turned towards her, standing close beside 
him in breathless anxiety. 

' Nothing so very bad, after all,' he began. ' The 
message is from Georgie. Not from Georgie herself, 
that is to say, but from Miss — what's the name ? — 
Bitterfield, at her request. Georgie is ill, it appears, 
and anxious to see you.' 

* Give it me ! Let me see it for myself 1' cried 
Eleanor, snatching it from his hands before he could 
prevent her. He had softened it somewhat. It looked 
much worse on paper — ^the hard cruel words staring 
her in the face : 

' Miss Urquhart is dangerously ill and anxious to 
see her sister. Can Mrs. Marshall come at once ?* 

' Georgie, Georgie !' were the first words that 
came from Eleanor. ' 0, my darling, my Georgie ! 
why did they take you away from me ?' 

Maurice gazed at her with unspeakable pity. 

* How can I go to her ?' she exclaimed in a mo- 
ment. ' Maurice,' clutching him by the arm, ' how 
can I go to her ? I don't know how. I have never 
travelled anywhere in England. How can I go at 
once? Tell me, Maurice! quick, tell me !' 

He considered a moment, looked at his watch, 
then thought again. 
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* You have ample time to catch the evening ex- 
press at Wolding,' he said at last. * I will guarantee 
your doing so, if you will try to be calm and quiet, 
and leave it to me.' 

Then he forced her to sit down for a few minutes, 
while he rang for Esther, and meeting her in the 
hall, as she answered the summons, told her of the 
news and gave the first necessary orders. In a minute 
he reappeared with a glass of wine, which he made 
poor Eleanor drink. She did what he told her like 
a child. 

* Thank you,' she whispered, as she gave him 
back the glass. *How good you are to me, Mau- 
rice !' 

He looked at her with a world of expression in his 
eyes. 

' No,' he said ; ' it is you that are good to let me 
try to serve you a little.' 

And after a moment's silence he told her what he 
had done. The carriage would be ready in half an 
hour to take her to Wolding. Betsey must go with 
her to the station and see her off. 

' You would not wish her to go all the way with 
you, I suppose ?' he asked. 

Eleanor shook her head. 
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' She must stay here to take charge of things/ she 
answered. ' I don't mind travelling alone, once I am 
in the train.' 

Maurice took no notice of this remark, but went 
on with his directions. 

*You will take very little luggage with you, of 
course,' he continued ; ' but you had better see about 
packing what you want, so I shall leave you. I will 
go out to see that the coachman quite understands. 
I don't think you will have any difficulty at the sta- 
tion. You have just, you know, to take a first-class 
ticket to London.' 

He had gone before she had time to repeat her 
thanks or wish him good-bye. He was very kind, 
she said to herself, very kind and very sorry for her, 
but he need not have left her so abruptly. She be- 
gan to feel very desolate again, or at least she would 
have felt so. had her overwhelming anxiety about 
Georgie, her intense eagerness to be near her, left 
her leisure to think of anything else. . A very short 
time saw her few preparations for leaving home 
completed, and some minutes within the prescribed 
half-hour she and Betsey were on their way to Weld- 
ing. It was a long dreary drive. Eleanor shivered 
as she sat in her corner of the carriage, though — 
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thanks to Betsey's care — she was warmly wrapped up 
in all the rugs and shawls and furs the faithful old 
servant could lay her hands on. 

' I am not cold, thank you/ she said, in answer 
to some attempt of Betsey's to wrap her up yet more 
elEciently, * at least not cold in that way. Don't 
you always feel cold, Betsey, when you are dreadfully 
anxious and miserable ?' 

' I can't say, ma'am, I'm sure,' returned Betsey, 
dutifully desirous of showing the proper amount of 
respectful sympathy without deviating from strict 
veracity. ' Folks is different, perhaps. I can't say 
as ever I feel cold when put about. Leastways, if 
anything goes wrong with the dinner, and there's 
few things more upsettin', I get that hot I might be 
in a steam bath.' 

' But I don't mean that sort of thing, Betsey,' 
pursued Eleanor, preferring to talk in hopes of for- 
cibly distracting her thoughts. 'Was nobody you 
cared for very much very ill ever ? Has no one you 
loved ever died ?' 

The poor old woman wiped away a tear or two as 
ehe answered, * Deary me, yes, ma'am. Father and 
another, brother and sisters — they're all gone toge- 
ther. There's none left me now, ma'am. But it's 
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years and years ago ; and Mr. Marshall has been a 
vei^ good master to me, and yourself a very kind 
mistress, and it's not often things puts me about 
now, if only we had Miss Georgie at home again safe 
and well.^ 

* If only' — ah, yes, if only — thought Eleanor ; 
and then her mind went over and over again the 
cruel round of anxiety — ^what was the matter, how 
she should find her, why they had not sent for her 
sooner, &c. ; and she tried to recall every word of 
Georgie's last letters, which could throw any light on 
the nature or cause of her illness. 

Welding at last. A rattle through the paved 
streets, and they drew up at the railway station. 
Plenty of time for the south express, they were in- 
formed by the porter, who opened, the carriage door. 
A quarter of an hour at least to wait — lady travelling 
alone ? — ^he would get her ticket and bring it to her 
in the waiting-room ; an offer Mrs. Marshall was very 
glad to accept, and which made her begin to doubt 
the correctness of what she had always heard so 
much about abroad — the surliness of English railway 
officials. The quarter of an hour extended itself as 
usual to twenty minutes; then at last the train glided 
into the station, and, with rather incoherently ex- 
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pressed good wishes from Betsey sounding in her ears, 
Eleanor found herself fairly started on her lonely 
journey. 

It was the first time in her life she had found 
herself alone in circumstances of the kind. She had 
travelled a good deal abroad, but never, of course, by 
herself; and in England her journeyings had been 
of the fewest. Had the occasion been a happier one, 
she would not have minded being thrown on her own 
resources, but, as it was, she felt timid and appre- 
hensive. What should she do when she got to Lon- 
don ? She had forgotten to ask Maurice. Should 
she take a fly all the way to Miss Bitterfield's, or had 
she not heard something about crossing London and 
going on again by rail for a few miles ? She could 
not remember : she must trust to asking for direc- 
tions at the station ; but how she wished she were 
not alone ! But for his strange behaviour this after- 
noon she almost thought she would have asked Mr. 
Chesney to see her to her journey's end ; but now — 
no, she could not have done it, though she had pro- 
mised to forgive and honestly wished to forget. Still, 
she could not help wishing for him ; all across the 
yearning for Georgie came constantly the wish for 
Maurice's support and comfort, the feeling that ivhat- 
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ever was to happen could better be borne were he be- 
side her. 

It grew very cold. Eight o'clock past on a Feb- 
ruary evening is not the pleasantest time for a rail- 
way journey ; and Mrs. Marshall discovered that the 
hot-water tin had not been replenished, as it should 
have been, at Welding. She began to shiver from 
physical as well as mental causes, and felt glad when, 
about an hour after she had entered it, the train be- 
gan to slacken. * Perhaps I can get some hot tea, or 
at least hot water for the tin here,' she thought to 
herself. But her hopes were disappointed ; for when 
they stopped, the station, though an important junc- 
tion, boasted nothing in the way of refreshment 
rooms, and no one came near to whom she could ap- 
ph\ They wore just moving off again when, to her 
surprise, the door of the carriage was sharply opened, 
and Huotlier passenger entered. Eleanor felt an- 
noytul and uncomfortable ; for the new-comer was a 
j^ouUoman, and she would much rather have travelled 
all tho way to London alone than in the company of 
au unkmnvn stranger. So she retired to the farthest 
oornor and drow down her veil, and wished she had 
a lHH>k sho iHUild protond to read. Her foreign edp- 
^^ativui juul tho oiroumstances of her life had left her 
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a curious mixture of shyness and self-possession, 
timidity and fearlessness ; and the isolation in which 
she had lived since her marriage had not tended to 
make her more like other people. The first shock of 
the news of Georgie's iUness was beginning to wear 
off a little, and she was naturally sanguine and ready 
to hope the best. As she sat still in her comer, she 
tried to picture to herself a brighter view of things, 
to hope that, after all, the little girl's illness had been 
exaggerated ; and she was so absorbed in her own 
thoughts, that she started violently when, after some 
minutes' silence, her fellow-traveller, whom she had 
not yet looked at, suddenly addressed her. 

* Are you not going to speak to me, Mrs. Mar- 
shall T he inquired. 

For an instant she was too astonished by the words 
to recognise the voice. Then it burst upon her. 

* Maurice, Mr. Chesney !' she exclaimed. * Is it 
you ? How can it be ? How have you got here V 

* Easily enough,' he replied coolly. * I came on 

to Junction by the train before yours, and waited 

there to get into the express. I could not have let 
you travel all the way alone, and at night too. It 
was not to be thought of.' 

* How good, how very good of you !' she exclaimed. 

VOL. in. L 
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* Now I shall feel perfectly comfortable ; and some- 
how I think I shall not find Georgie so very ill after 
all, do you know, Maurice ? I am not nearly so 
miserable about her now. But why,' she continued, 
as the thought struck her — * why did you not tell me 
you were coming ? Why did you not come all the 
way from Chesney with me, and start by the same 
train? It would have been more comfortable for 
you, and 0, how glad I should have been to know you 
were coming !' 

Maurice glanced at her for an instant. Her face 
said the same as her words. 

* I did not feel sure I could manage it when I 
left you,' he said rather confusedly. * I had to drive 
very fast and — ' 

* Yes, of course you had, to catch an earlier train,' 
persisted Eleanor; *but never mind now you are 
here. It is so good of you.' 

She relapsed into silence; and Maurice seemed 
relieved at her saying no more. Neither spoke much 
throughout the journey ; both seemed to have enough 
to think of, as indeed they had. 

The cold increased with the night.' At the first 
large station they stopped at, Maurice got out in 
quest of poor Eleanor's hot tea and hot water. As 
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he was reentering the carriage, Mrs. Marshall heard 
him speaking to some one on the platform. 

* No, this is not a smoking carriage,' Mr. Chesney 
was saying ; * so I cannot ask you to come in.' 

* But I am not smoking,' returned another voice ; 
* you know I very rarely do, Chesney.' But here the 
speaker appeared to have caught a glimpse of Elea- 
nor's face at the window, for in a different tone he 
added : * I beg your pardon. You are not alone, I 
see. You might have said so, Chesney.' And, * By 
Jove, what a queer fellow you are !' he added as he 
turned away; but this remark did not reach Mrs. 
Marshall's ears. 

* Who is that, Mr. Chesney?' Eleanor asked care- 
lessly. * I have surely seen him before.' 

She fancied Maurice's face looked flushed as he 
answered her. 

* Only that young idiot, Harry Nugent.' 

* Young idiot !' repeated Eleanor in surprise. * I 
thought all the Nugents were nice ?' 

But Maurice did not enlighten her farther. 

This was the only adventure that befell them on 
their journey. It was past midnight when Mr. Ches- 
ney, turning to his companion, informed her that in 
•notlT ,n^ of ^ W ttoy ^i be in Wo.! 
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* It will be best to diiTe straight out to ,' he 

said. ' Had it been the dajtime, it would hsTe been 
qnicker to go bj ndL I will see yon to Miss Bitter- 
field's, of course/ 

' But thej win all be in bed,' exclaimed Eleanor 
with sadden alarm. ' They will not be expecting me 
so soon ; yon see, I haye come so Teiy quickly/ 

' It will be all right/ replied Maurice. ' I tele- 
graphed in your name from Wolding.' 

' 0, thank you ! How good of you to think of 
eyerything ! What should I haye done without you ?' 
was his reward. 

Little was said during the cold jolting driye of 
more than an hour in a London cab, no better than 
the rest of its kind. But when their journey was at 
last all but accomplished, Mr. Chesney spoke. 

* Forgive my troubling you again/ he said, * but, 
Mrs. Marshall, before I leave you, do say to me again 
that I am quite forgiven.' 

' Quite, quite,' she answered. 
*And you will not leave oS calling me your 
friend ?' 

* No, no. How could I ? I shall never have a 
friend the same as you.' 

* Thank you,' he said softly. ' I shall never forget 
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your goodness.' Then in a more matter-of-fact tone 
he spoke again : * We must be close to Laurel House 
now. Yes, here we are. May I go to the door with 
you and just hear what the servant says ?' 

* Yes/ said Eleanor, beginning to tremble. 
There was no drive up to the house, it appeared; 

for the cab stopped at a small gate, with a bell in the 
wall at one side, which, after some fumbling, the cab- 
man discovered and rang. In a minute or two the 
gate opened mysteriously. Mr. Chesney helped Elea- 
nor out of the cab, and in silence they walked toge- 
ther up the stiff straight path leading to the house. 
Even at that time of night, dark as it was, one could 
feel it was a boarding-school for young ladies. 

The hall -door was already open, and a sleepy 
maid-servant appeared inside it. 

* Can you tell me,' said Mrs. Marshall, quietly 
enough to outward seeming — * can you tell me how 
Miss Urquhart is to-night ? I am expected ; I am 
her sister. Pray tell me how she is.' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

' ABE YOU SORBY, NELLY ?' 

* As one who wakes, 
Half-blinded at the coming of a light ?' 

Holy Grail. 

* How is it under our control, 
To love or not to love ? 

I would that you were all to me. 

You that are just so much, no more. . . . 
Where does the fault lie? What the core 

Of the wound, since wound must be ?' 

Two in the Gdmpagna, 

' The doctor has just been here for the last time to- 
night, ma'am/ said the servant respectfully and with 
interest in her tone, sleepy as she was, * and he said 
as he left that the young lady was a shade better.' 

* A shade better,' repeated Mrs. Marshall, as if 
she hardly took in the sense of the words — ' a shade 
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better. — ^Maurice, do you hear ? That must mean it 
is very bad. Don't you think so ?' 

* I trust not ; I hope not,' he answered earnestly. 
* But I must go, Mrs. Marshall. When you can, will 
you send me a word to say how she goes on ?' 

* Yes,' replied Eleanor; *yes. Then good-bye. 
I would thank you if I could. Good-bye, Maurice.' 

' Good-bye,' he repeated, and in another moment 
he had disappeared down the dark garden path. 

Mrs. Marshall followed the servant across the 
dimly - lighted hall, their footsteps in the silence 
sounding sharply on the chilly-looking oilcloth, up 
the brown-hoUand-covered staircase, one, two, three 
flights ; down a long passage with doors at each side, 
before one of which the girl stopped. 

* Is this Miss Urquhart's room ?' asked Eleanor. 
*No, ma'am, the next room is hers; but Miss 

Bitterfield ordered this one to be prepared for you, 
and I have a cup of tea ready for you, ma'am.' 

* Thank you,' said Eleanor ; * I will just leave my 
bonnet and cloak here, and go to Miss Urquhart at 
once. Is any one sitting up with her ?' 

* yes, ma'am ; the doctor fetched a nurse to- 
day. Miss Davies, the English governess, sat up 
with her last night ; but the doctor said a nurse 
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would be better. It*s not a catcbing sort of sore 
throaty be sajs ; bnt at first be tbongbt it migbt be. 
I will tell tbe nurse jon bare come, ma*am.' 

Tbe norse proved to be a kindly sensible sort of 
a woman. Sbe drew Eleanor back into tbe passage, 
and closed Georgie's door softly, wbile sbe made ber 
report of the little patient. 

* I am very glad you've come, ma*am,' sbe began; 
' the young lady has pined for you sadly ; and Miss 
Bitterfield wished me to say sbe was sorry she could 
not sit up to receive you, as ber duties require her 
early in the morning. The worst of the throat is 
past now, ma'am. It's weakness we have to battle 
with now. She half dozes -like most of the time. 
Will you step up to the bed softly and look at her ?' 

Eleanor did so. She had nerved herself to see 
some change in her darling. It was well she had 
done so, but she had little realised how great it 
would be. The bright glowing face lay pinched and 
worn and colourless ; the silky gleaming hair looked 
dull and limp ; the lovely blue eyes were closed with 
a contracted look of pain. 

' Why did they not send for me before ?' whis- 
pered Eleanor, turning abruptly to the nurse, as if 
nhdf poor woman, were responsible. * She must have 
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been ill much longer than I knew. A few days could 
not have changed her so.' 

*A few days will do a deal to change one so 
young/ replied the nurse pityingly. * But from what 
I have heard, ma'am, I can hardly say they were to 
blame for not sending before. The illness has come 
on very gradual -like. The throat would not have 
been near so bad, but for her not being strong her- 
self. There's many a one has a quinsy, and is hardly 
the worse in a day or two. And you must pick up 
heart, ma'am, you must, indeed. The doctor thought 
her a shade better to-night, and so she is.' 

Just then the poor little head moved restlessly 
on the pillow, and with a faint moan of weariness, 
the child opened her eyes. She gazed about her for 
a moment or two vacantly, and a horror came over 
Eleanor — a horror quite incomprehensible to those 
who have not realised it — that Georgie did not know 
her ; that she had already passed into the misty bor- 
der-land where our nearest and dearest may call us 
by name, may clasp us in their arms, in vain. 

* She does not know me,' she whispered to the 
nurse, with concentrated agony in her voice. 

*She will directly,' replied the woman reassuring- 
ly ; and quitting the bedside, she turned the shaded 
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lamp, so that its light fell more clearly on Mrs. 
Marshall*s face. The light was not very strong even 
now, but it was quite enough — quite enough for the 
lonely little sufferer to recognise the dear face she 
had been longing for and dreaming of for many a 
weary hour. With a low cry, all the more pathetio 
from its weakness, she stretched out her arms, and 
drew her sister's head down on^the pillow beside her. 

* Nelly ! dear, dear Nelly ! 0, I am so glad, so 
very glad !' whispered the weak husky voice. ^ I am 
very tired, Nelly. Stay beside me, and I think I can 
go to sleep, and not have dreadful dreams.' 

And almost as she spoke, she closed her eyes and 
was asleep again. The nurse came and looked at 
her, as she lay tightly clasping her sister's hand. 

* She is sleeping better, ma'am — she is, indeed 
— ^better than I have seen her yet. I am afraid you 
will be sadly tired sitting there, and she may sleep 
for some hours. But it would be a pity to disturb 
her. Try and drink this cup of tea, ma'am ; and 
let me put a pillow behind your head — there, that 
will be better.' 

And so the rest of the night was spent. 
But still, it was only * a shade better,' for a good 
many days and nights to come. There was no re- 
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lapse, however, after Eleanor's arrival, and by slow 
degrees she began to dare to feel hopeful. It grew 
into the regular monotonous routine of a sick-room 
long before that; so that the days and nights seemed 
merged into one weary watch, broken only by the 
rest they obliged her to take. For several days she 
saw no one but the doctor and the nurse ; Miss Bit- 
terfield was always busy, and thankful to be relieved 
of the responsibility of a serious illness ; and Mrs. 
Marshall, after a civil enough interview of five 
minutes with the lady principal, the day of her ar- 
rival, was better pleased to be left undisturbed. 
There was no actual ground for blame of any one 
with regard to Georgie's illness; but it became more 
and more evident to her sister, that a boarding- 
school, even though * of the most select character, 
and conducted on the highest principles,' was not 
the place where her darling would thrive. 

For the present, however, she put aside these re- 
flections, contenting herself with writing to Mr. Mar- 
shall a full account of the illness, and the doctor's 
opinion that Miss Urquhart was ' a child who re- 
quired special watching, and one who should not be 
away from her own home and friends.' She told 
him, too, all the particulars of her unexpected sum- 
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mons and hasty journey, induding Mr. Chesney's 
escort. And to this letter she received a kind and 
sympathising reply, only one sentence of which at 
all jarred upon her. 

' You did quite right,' wrote Mr. Marshall, * to 
start at once. I am glad you got on so well, though 
very sorry I was myself away from home in such an 
emergency. I do not, however, quite understand how 
you came to have Mr. Chesney as your escort. I 
suppose he must have heen accidentally travelling 
up to town by the same train. I shall take an early 
opportunity of thanking him for his kind attention 
to you.' 

Eleanor felt her face grow hot as she read this. 
Yet why ? It seemed, somehow, so absurd to think 
of Mr. Marshall's formally thanking Mr. Chesney for 
his kindness — Maurice, her friend, who understood 
her better than any one else, from whom it seemed 
a matter of course to receive help and comfort, to 
whom it seemed so natural to apply in any distress 
or perplexity. And her husband wrote of him as he 
would of any casual acquaintance ! It gave her a 
feeling of having in some way deceived Mr. Marshall 
as to the sort of terms on which she was with Mau- 
rice, though on taxing her memory she found she 
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really could not accuse herself of having, even nega- 
tively, done so. She had never had any motive or 
wish for concealment. She knew she had done no- 
thing wrong ; with one exception (which she always 
determinedly thought of as a mere boyish indiscre- 
tion), there had been nothing in the whole of her 
intercourse with Maurice which she would have dis- 
liked her husband's or any one's knowing ; and yet 
she felt self-reproachful and uneasy. She tried to 
quiet these uncomfortable feelings, by saying to her- 
self that it was only that Mr. Marshall * could not^ 
understand.' He was old, and she was young ; it 
was impossible to expect him to enter into the sort of 
friendship that existed between herself and Maurice. 
She wrote to Maurice, too — twice ; and she would 
have done so oftener, but to her second letter there 
came no reply. After a time, this silence distressed 
her ; first, with fears that her letter had miscarried 
— for though it did not contain a word that she re- 
gretted having written, the idea of its having fallen 
into other hands than his was infinitely disagreeable ; 
and then her anxiety irritated her, and she grew hurt 
and ofiended with him, and determined in her own 
mind, come what would, not to write again. For 
though it had not seemed so to her when she first re- 
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ceired it, the one letter she had got firom him struck 
her now as forced and cold. It expressed his satis- 
faction at the somewhat improved report of her sister 
(not * Georgie*), tmsted she herself was well, and 
that she had good accounts of Mr. Marshall. There 
was no allnsion to their jonmey together, no hope 
expressed of soon meeting again, no response what- 
ever to the tone of the letter it professed to answer ; 
hnt rather a pointed avoidance of anything which 
would not have been written to Mr. Marshall's wife 
by the Mr. Chesney, the * pleasant acquaintance,' in 
whose light only, Eleanor felt intuitively, her hus- 
band regarded him. In a word, of * Maurice' there 
was not a trace throughout the letter. 

Georgie had been unusually weak the day it 
reached her, and Mrs. Marshall had glanced through 
it hastily, and merely thought to herself it had been 
written in a hurry ; and without farther reflection 
had soon after written off again in her own natural 
way. It was only when day after day went by with- 
out bringing any answer to her second letter, that 
the remembrance of the one she had received came 
back to her mind with misgiving. She took it out 
and read it again more carefully than before : it 
bore no evidence of haste, it was unexceptionably 
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civil and courteous ; looked upon as the letter of a 
mere acquaintance, it might almost be called friendly; 
but of Maurice Chesney as she knew him — of the man 
who had confided to her his inmost thoughts, and 
received in return her completest trust, the whole 
wealth of the young nature pining for sympathy ; of 
the tenderly thoughtful travelling companion of the 
other night even — it bore not a shadow. For a few 
minutes Eleanor felt faint and giddy, as she gradu- 
ally woke to the perception of the change, and re- 
membered with stinging mortification the confiding 
warmth of the letter she had written in answer to 
this coldly civil note. 

* I see it plainly now,' she said to herself; ' this 
letter was written coldly and stiffly on purpose. It 
is evidently intended to warn me off. Fool that I 
was, not to see it at once ! And 0, to think of my 
having written again as I did, after getting it !^ 

She covered her face with her hands, and hot 
tears of disappointment and wounded feeling forced 
their way through her fingers. For all her gentle- 
ness and apparent impressionability, she was a wo- 
man who could not very easily forgive the sort of 
wound she had received, and just now she was ex- 
aggeratedly sensitive, as the result of physical exbaus- 
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tion and over-strained nerves. Besides her anxiety 
about Georgie, for the next few days she moved 
about with the feeling of an additional unhappi- 
ness upon her — the sensation that a support to which 
she had confidently clung had suddenly failed her. 
Then one day there came a change in her feelings ; 
a new light broke upon her. Maurice was not to 
blame for having thus hurt her : he had had reason 
for what he had done. Either some outside influ- 
ence, compulsory in its character, had been at work, 
or he had written constrainedly from the fear of his 
letter falling into other hands than her own. Her 
husband's, perhaps. Mr. Chesney might naturally 
enough imagine that before now she would have been 
joined by Mr. Marshall ; and though he had nothing 
to write to her, nor she to him, which, in one sense, 
the whole world might not see, yet it was only natural 
he should not care to risk the possibility of other eyes 
than her own prying into anything of a private or 
confidential character; only right and delicate that 
he should not write to her anything which she could 
even zvish her husband not to see. 

These reflections to some extent comforted her. 
And, after all, she had little actual excuse for having 
worked herself up to so great a pitch of distress. 
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Only, woman-like, her instincts outran her reason, 
and not seldom in a true direction. So, though she 
felt to some extent reassured, and repeated many 
times to herself that she was 'silly' and 'touchy' and 
'exigeante' in the extreme, she did not write again to 
Maurice, and left him to hear the news of the little 
invalid's recovery by chance, if he heard it at all. 

What she meant by saying that perhaps some 
adverse influence had been at work on Maurice, she 
could not have explained. But there was a certain 
tone about the letter which struck her more strongly 
each time she read it. It was as if he had written it 
to some one's dictation, or as if he felt he rrnist 
word it as he had done. Eleanor Marshall was 
a woman whose quickness of perception in certain 
directions almost attained the height of clairvoyance. 
Had she been able to know all that had happened 
to Maurice since the night she bade him * Good-bye' 
at the door of Laurel House, had she been present 
at some conversations between himself and his sister- 
in-law, or had she had supernatural revelation of the 
mental perplexity through which he was passing, she 
would have found her instincts confirmed; but, at 
the same time, her indignation would have given 
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place to pity — her mortification would have heen for- 
gotten in sympathy with his distress. 

But it is very seldom on this side the grave that 
we thoroughly understand the position of even our 
nearest friends ; very seldom that we accurately rea- 
lise their embarrassments and perplexities; very 
seldom that we can accept the many excuses for their 
acting mistakenly or wrongly, or enter into the great 
difficulties in the way of their having done better. 
We are so ready to say for ourselves we ' did it for 
the best,' so very slow to say it for others. Above 
all, where personal feeling is concerned, fairness or 
even suspension of judgment becomes all but impos- 
sible ; and so we go on misunderstanding each other, 
taking and giving offence, breaking each other's 
hearts, to the end of the weary story. 

Georgie's recovery progressed slowly but steadily, 
and one by one the little getting-better stages were 
reached and passed. There came the day when she 
ate a morsel of chicken with relish, and asked for 
more ; then the afternoon when she was allowed to 
sit up to tea with Eleanor, wrapped in the warmest 
of shawls, and established in a great arm-chair by 
the fire. And after a few days more, little allusions 
began to pass between the sisters to the before-long 
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* going home' again together. For whatever might 
be Mr. Marshall's ultimate decision as to the way in 
which his young ward's education should be carried 
on, it was evident to all, that for some months to 
come there must be no talk of school for her, and but 
little of lessons. 

* Nelly,' said the child one day, after a longer in- 
terval of silence than was usual with her, now her 
strength and spirits were returning, ^ I know you are 
glad I am getting better ; but if I did not know it, I 
should hardly think it, for you look so very dull 
sometimes. Is there anything wrong that I don't 
know about ?' 

' No, dear,' replied her sister ; * there is not, in* 
deed. I am only tired. I feel more tired now than 
I did while you were at the worst ; then I had not 
time to think about it.' 

Georgie raised herself a little^ and looked at her 
sister anxiously. There was a change in the little 
girl since her illness : she had grown more thought- 
ful and womanly, less impulsive, and more consider- 
ate for others. 

* You do look tired,' she observed, as the result 
of her investigation; *I see you do. But it is not 
only that ; you look dull wnder the tired look/ 
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Tkii tlfeoe came a IisSe pftsse, and Geoigie £^ to 
thiiitiiig tgsizt. After a widle site wetti <Hi tdking. 

* His Mftozife kziavii oi mr bosg ill, Xel^?^ 

* I befiere sii>,* vas the refUj. 

*\niy do Toa sar toq bcfiere so, Xelty? Ton 
must know. Hashe wriktoi ioask if I wasbetter?* 

* Yes, Ciiee/ icflied ber sister. 'At leasts it was 
not e^actlj to ask if joa wexe better; bat it was in 
answer to a letter of mine, teffing bim yon were a 
Teiy littk bettor/ 

' And did Ton write again, tdUng bim ifben I was 
fimek better?^ porsned the cbild. 

' Yes,'' repeated Eleanor, thon^ this cross-qnes- 
tioning on a sore subject woold baye been nnendnr- 
able from any one else. 

' And did be write again to say be was glad ?' 

*No.* 

' Tbat wasn't kind.' Tben, in a minute or two, 
' May I see bis letter, Nelly? Tbe one in answer to 
your first.' 

There was no reason why she should not. Elea- 
nor rose, opened a drawer, and taking it out, gave it 
to Georgie, who read it attentively. 

* It is not a very kind letter,' she said at last. ' It 
doesn't seem as if he cared much. I don't think. 
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Nelly, I like him as much as I did. He is so queer 
sometimes. I. suppose it must be — * She did not 
finish the sentence, but lay gazing before her with a 
puzzled look in her great blue eyes. 

' What ?' asked Eleanor curiously. * What do you 
suppose it must be T 

*I don't quite know what I mean,' answered 
Georgie. ' I think I mean that it isn't much good 
having great friends unless they belong to you. They 
go away and you don't see them, or something like 
that. Now, if Maurice had been our brother, Nelly, 
it would have been beautiful. We could all have 
lived together, and you would not have had to marry 
Mr. Marshall. 0, are you vexed, Nelly? Have I 
said something you don't like ?' For Eleanor had 
turned away her head without speaking. 

*No,' she said, with a slight sharpness in her 
tone ; * I am not vexed ; but you should not say 
those sorts of things, Georgie. It is silly. You know 
Mr. Chesney could not have been our brother.' 

' Of course, I know that,' replied the child sagely. 
' But I just said it that way because I did not want 
to vex you. I know quite well what I do wish he 
had been, but I won't say it. Dear Nelly, do kiss 
me, and don't be vexed if I ask you one naughty 
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thing. I do so want to ask you, because it was for 
zne yon did it, and when I was ill, it made me so 
sorry to think, if I was to die, yon would feel it 
had been all for no nse. Tell me, Nelly, are yon 
sorry yon married Mr. Marshall ?' 

There was a moment's silence, and Eleanor's &ce 
was still turned away, so that Georgie could not see 
it. She began to be afraid she had really offended 
her sister, till the sound of her voice reassured her. 

'If you were older, Georgie, and understood 
better, you would not ask me that sort of question,' 
she said quietly. ' But I know what has put it into 
your mind, and so I am not vexed. It is the sort of 
question it is better never to ask ; and though you 
are so young, Georgie, I cannot help telling you I 
cannot answer it. Dare one,' she went on, as if 
thinking aloud more than speaking to her sister — 
* dare one regret having done what seemed the best 
thing to do ? Where is it, how is it, I have done 
wrong, that I should suffer so — that so little happi- 
ness has fallen to my share ?' 

The last words were spoken too low for the child 
to hear them all ; but she had heard enough. She 
threw her arms round her sister, and nestled her 
golden head in her lap. 
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* Dear, dear Nelly,' she cried, * I will be so good 
to you ; I will always. Isn't it a little happy that I 
am getting better ? Don't you think we should be 
yery happy if Mr. Marshall would let me always stay 
with you now ? I can't help it, I can't, indeed, but 
I know I shall always get ill if I am away from you.* 

Her tears, for she was still very weak, began to 
jdow at the bare thought of separation. Nelly soothed 
and caressed her, and spoke hopefully of Mr. Mar^ 
shall's probable decision as to the future. 

'At any rate, we are sure to be together for a 
long time to come,' she said. ' Mr. Marshall said in 
his last letter, he hoped it would not be long befpre 
we were all at The Feathers again.' 

' Isn't he there now ? Is he still in Scotland ?* 
asked Georgia. 

* 0, no ; he came back from Scotland a few days 
after I came here,' answered Eleanor, ' but he is not 
at The Feathers. He said, as I was not at home, he 
would stay at Easterton for the next two or three 
weeks. He is very busy, and he may have to go 
away from home again, and it would be dull at The 

« 

Feathers alone.' 

' Poor Mr. Marshall !' said Georgie simply. * He 
has been very kind to us, Nelly, hasn't he ?' 
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* Very,' repeated Eleanor warmly ; but as she said 
it, there came again that painful, indefinable feeling 
of self-reproach, as if she in some way owed amends 
to her husband. And yet she knew she had been a 
good wife to him. He was fully satisfied. She had 
given him all and more than he asked, and if she 
had not given him her best, it was that he was in- 
capable of receiving it. What harm then, who was 
defrauded, if, as she was beginning dimly to suspect, 
she had given to another — insensibly, instinctively, 
but, alas! irrevocably — the deep true love of her 
woman's heart ? — the love which she had imagined, 
had till lately believed, would never come to life; 
she had thought it stunted and withered, while 
all the time it had but been gathering strength and 
vigour wherewith to arise and mock her for its exist- 
ence. 

While she was still at Laurel House, Mrs. Mar- 
shall one day received a letter from her old friend 
Madame de la Vigne. It was forwarded from The 
Feathers, to which address Pauline had of course 
directed it as usual ; for three or four times a year 
the kindly little woman never missed writing to her 
'chere Nellee.' Her letter was as affectionate and 
lively as herself, and to both Eleanor and Georgie 
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just then it came like a breath of their dear old life 
at Eochette — fresh, and sweet, and reviving. 

*I wish we were back there sometimes, Nelly, 
don't you V asked Georgie, when her sister had read 
to her the first half of the letter. 

* I don't know,' answered Eleanor sadly ; * I can't 
tell. It wouldn't bring our mother back, Georgie, 
and that was the great thing that made all the dif- 
ference to us. But don't you care to hear the rest of 
Pauline's news ?' 

' 0, yes, please go on. Is there anything about 
Alphonse ?' 

' Yes, a good deal ;' and Mrs. Marshall proceeded 
to read a long account of the family delight at the 
manner in which the young man (for such Georgie's 
old playfellow was fast becoming) had distinguished 
himself at the final examination before leaving the 
College of Kochette. 

' He has now quite decided as to his future pro- 
fession,' wrote the sister; *it is to be that of a 
doctor. So in two months from now, figures - toiy 
ma cliere, our little Alphonse entered at Paris aS' 
student of medicine. Already we address him as le 
docteur d'Herbain, which joke he receives in very 
good part. With his talents, we have in truth every 
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reason to hope for his success. He begs me to say 
to '' chere Georgee/' that he will not be so busy in 
making pills as not to have time to spare should she 
have any commissions in Paris, where the bonbons 
are even better than those of Bochette.' 

^Bonbons!' repeated Georgie contemptuously. 
* What a goose Alphonse is ! He seems to forget I 
am not a baby now. A doctor ! How nasty, cutting 
off people's legs and making pills ! When you write 
to Pauline, Nelly, you may tell her I don't want to 
have anything more to say to Alphonse;' and she 
coiled herself up comfortably, and pretended to go to 
sleep. 

Eleanor laughed, and called her a little goose, 
though glad at heart to find the child sufficiently like 
her usual self to take offence at the allusion to her 
juvenile fondness for carameUes and chocolats a la 
creme. 



CHAPTEK Vm. 

STBICEEN. 

* Plot as I may, I can find no way 
How a blow should fall, such as falls on men, 
Nor prove too much for your womanhood.' 

The Worst of it. 

At last the day came on which Qeorgie was pro- 
nounced strong enough to stand the journey back to 
Chesney. Mr. Marshall wrote, promising, if possible, 
to meet them half way to Welding, but bidding Elea- 
nor not to think anything was wrong if he did not 
make his appearance, as any post at present might 
again summon him north for, he hoped, the last 
time, on the troublesome business which had taken 
him so much from home. His anticipations were 
realised. The sisters passed the point of meeting 
without seeing anything of him, and in her heart 
£lean(»r felt a little prick of self-reproach for not 
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feeling more sorry. Georgie was troubled with no 
such scruples. 

' It will be lovely to be all by ourselves at home 
for a few days at first, will it not, Nelly?' she ex- 
claimed. ' Only I feel so much better and so hungry, 
that I don't believe I shall look a bit ill when Mr. 
Marshall sees me, and he will think I was shamming 
at school.' 

' Not much fear of that. I wish there were more,' 
said Eleanor, smiling tenderly at the little thin white 
face peeping out from among its wraps and furs, and 
thinking to herself it would be a good while before it 
recovered its old roundness and colour. Still, it was 
a very diflferent coming home from what it might have 
been, she owned to herself with a shudder at the 
bare thought ; and then her mind reverted, to^ her 
last railway journey and its companion, and there 
came over her an intense longing to see Maurice 
again, to tell him how his sudden coldness and silence 
had wounded and perplexed her. 

* For it cannot but be all right and clear again 
when I see him,' she kiept saying to herself. ' He 
will be sure to explain it. I can never let him know 
hoio much I have felt it ; from his side it must look 
diflferent, quite diflferent. But he was so good to me 
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— ^he cannot be tired of me ; he cannot have changed 
in such a Kttle while.' 

Then she began to think how soon she would be 
likely to see him. This was Wednesday ; he would 
probably not know of her return home till he saw 
her in church the following Sunday. She could not 
therefore, at soonest, expect him to call before Mon- 
day. She must wait till then, and be as cheerful as 
possible for Georgie's sake, that there might be no 
drawbacks to her recovery. So the next few days 
were spent in much coddling and petting of the little 
girl, till she declared she felt herself growing so 
spoilt, she was sure Mr. Marshall would send her 
straight back to school again, immediately he re- 
turned. 

The weather was still too cold for Georgie to go 
out. Eleanor was reluctant to leave her, and she 
also shrank from meeting Maurice accidentally. If 
there were no change in him, if her suspicion of 
something having come between them were incorrect, 
then, as soon as he knew of her being at home 
again, he would come to see her as usual. If not — 
but she refused to think of * if nots.' There could 
be no change in him; she had grown fanciful and 
morbid while shut up at Laurel House ; she deter- 
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mined to shake ofiT her misgivings, and not make 
herself miserable by imagining mysteries. Still, she 
did not go out till Snnday. 

That morning she went to church early, and sat 
in her own place ; for ho one knowing of her return, 
she was not expected to play the organ. She heard 
all the people rustling into church; she felt when 
the Court party entered their pew ; but she did not 
look up. It was not till the service was some little 
way advanced that she ventured to glance in the 
Chesneys' direction. They were all there — Lady 
Ohesney even, looking as fragile as usual, and Sir 
Eobert and his sister ; the one more grim and for- 
bidding, the other more haughtily repellent than ever. 
Decidedly more so, thought Mrs. Marshall. There 
was something in the air of both that made her real- 
ise with increased sympathy what it mnst have been 
to a nature like Maurice's to live in so ungenial an 
atmosphere. She looked at him as the thought struck 
her. He was in his usual comer, somewhat apart 
from the rest of the family ; and his attitude seemed 
to her listless and weary. She glanced at his face ; 
his eyes were steadily fixed on his book : she could 
observe him in safety. Surely he was changed ! ' Could 
he have been ill ?' she said to herself, her wavering 
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indignation melting on the spot into pity ; and she 
looked at him again with redoubled anxiety. The 
pale face was certainly paler than nsnal ; it had lost 
the healthy brown tinge which ordinarily redeemed 
it from too great delicacy of complexion for a man. 
The sharp clear features looted sharper and harder 
than of old, the whole countenance aged and care- 
worn. 

Eleanor forgot everything else as she watched 
him ; and the expression in her eyes grew sadder and 
gentler as she tried to imagine what sorrow or trouble 
could have taken all the boyish brightness out of the 
face she knew so well. 

Suddenly he looked up^ and glancing sharply in 
her direcftion, met the questioning in her eyes. For 
half a second he returned it, and she fancied there 
was a sort of appeal for forgiveness in his expression* 
Forgiveness for what ? She could not say ; and before 
she had time to feel sure she was not mistaken, 
Maurice had withdrawn his eyes as suddenly as he 
had raised them, nor did he glance again in her 
direction during the whole of the service. Of that 
she felt sure, though an undefined feeling of uneasi- 
ness and anxiety made her afraid of looking again at 
the Chesney pew. 
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When the service was over, Eleanor hastened out 
of church with the earliest. She did not wish to meet 
any one ; she shrank from speaking to Maurice till 
she could do so quietly and at leisure — till she could 
teU him aU her misgivings, and hear from him the 
explanation she felt sure was waiting for her. He 
had been in trouble — of that she was certain — and 
she longed, poor child, to hear all about it, and to 
do her best to comfort him. She hastened down the 
aisle in company with the villagers and the school 
children, the * quality' — namely, the Court party and 
Mrs. Bland, the bailifiT's wife and daughters, and a 
few more silk dresses belonging to the richest of the 
neighbouring farmers' wives— having hardly emerged 
from their pews by the time Mrs. Marshall was in 
the open air. But as she stood in the porch, de* 
layed for a moment by the little crowd gathering 
round it in the old-world country fashion, a glance 
to one side showed her Maurice quickly making his 
way through the group. For a moment she thought 
he was hastening towards her. * Perhaps he will 
walk home with me,' she thought ; ' how nice that 
will be ! It will please Georgie too.' 

She looked up brightly, the words on her lips, 
" * 0, Mr. Chesney, are you coming to see Georgie ?' 
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all but uttered, when, to ber amazement, be walked 
straigbt past ber, raising bis bat gravely as be did 
so, and in a moment was out of sigbt. Witb a swell- 
ing beart poor Eleanor made ber way across tbe 
cburcbyard — tbe cburcbyard wbere sbe and Maurice 
bad stood togetber in anxiety tbe nigbt of Georgie's 
adventure — tbe nigbt sbe bad so often alluded to in 
speaking to bim, as ' tbe beginning of our getting to 
know eacb otber' — tbrougb tbe little gate, and along 
tbe muddy road to Tbe Featbers. It was turning to 
rain, and sbe bad no umbrella, but sbe did not no- 
tice it. All ber tbougbts were absorbed in tbe ques- 
tions, * Wbat can be tbe meaning of it ? Wbat bave 
I done ? Wbo can bave come between us ?' But it 
was all in vain. Sbe could imagine no answers — 
could only suffer tbe more acutely, as tbe reason for 
tbis cruel cbange grew more and more inexplicable. 

Sbe did ber best to conceal from ber little sister 
ber increased dulness. But tbe cbild was too quick 
for ber. 

'Did you see Maurice at cburcb, Nelly?' sbe 
asked, as tbey sat togetber in tbe afternoon. 

*Yes,' sbe answered reluctantly; 'but not to 
speak to.' 

Georgie sbook Jier bead. 

VOL. in. N 
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'He is changed/ she said, with an air of preter- 
HAtnral wisdom, which at any other time Eleanor 
wonld have thought very amusing. * He is not the 
same as he used to be. I saw it in that letter.' Then 
with a sudden change of tone, she went on vehe- 
mently, *I do hate English people, Nelly — nasty, 
stiff, cold-hearted things ! If ever any of them seem 
nice, they are sure to change and get horrid. I wish 
we cotild go back to Rochette, Nelly. I shouldn't a 
bit mind if Mr. Marshall would change and get tired 
of us, and then we could go back there. But I am 
afraid he won't ; for on the whole I think he is nicer 
than most of the English people I know. Do you 
remember how I called him Monsieur Nongtongpaw, 
NeUy?' 

Eleanor laughed, and took advantage of Georgie's 
allusion to turn the conversation to Eochette remin- 
iscences, a subject of never -failing interest to the 
little girl. 

The next day brought a letter from Mr. Marshall 
announcing his return, somewhat sooner than he 
had expected, and two days later he made his ap- 
pearance at The Feathers. Eleanor felt grateful for 
the kindness and interest he had shown during 
Georgie's illness, and she exerted herself to receive 
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him cheerfully. But it almost seemed to her that 
her eflforts were thrown away, and that her husband 
would not have remarked it, had she yielded to the 
depression and disappointment so overclouding her 
life. But for her sister, and the old habit of self* 
denial for her sake, Mrs. Marshall would have felt 
little motive just then for exertion of any kind ; she 
was passing, though she little knew it, through $, 
crisis in her life. It remained to be seen if the 
metal she was made of would melt and waste in the 
fire, or come out the brighter and purer from its 
ordeal. 

Day after day went by, bringing no word or sign 
of the friend who had come to be looked upon as 
almost a daily visitor. More than once she had it 
on her lips to say something about it to Mr. Mar- 
shall, to try to find out if he did not think it strange; 
but she never succeeded in doing so. She tried te 
mention Mr. Chesney's name casually, but she could 
not manage it. And, after all, what had she to say ? 
Maurice's staying away for a couple of weeks from 
The Feathers would not have struck Mr. Marshall 
as anything very remarkable, nor would the young 
man's bowing without speaking to her, at the church 
door, have seemed a reasonable ground of complaint* 
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It was actually her own instincts, as much as any facts 
she could mention, that told her there was a change ; 
and in exaggerated or imaginary trouhle of this kind 
Mr. Marshall was the last person in the world to sym- 
pathise, even if she could have made up her mind to 
tell him about it. It was the old story. ' He could 
not possibly understand,' she said to herself; 'it is 
no harm of me to keep my feelings to myself,' 

Less than ever now, somehow, did it seem pos- 
sible that there could be any increase of sympathy, 
any approach to real union, between her husband and 
herself. He was very kind, very kind indeed, to both 
his wife and her sister, and evidently pleased to be 
again in his own comfortable little home. But he 
was preoccupied and absent, indifferent and apathetic, 
whenever he was not absolutely forced to rouse him- 
self. 

* He is getting old,' thought Eleanor ; * he looks 
years and years older than he did a few months ago. 
I have heard that men of business who have over- 
worked themselves age early. Every year now will 
widen the difference between us. I am not yet 
twenty-four ; and he must be nearly fifty-five ! Ah, 
dear, I wonder if mamma had foreseen how it would 
be — ' She stopped, shocked by her own. thoughts ; 
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for a shudder came over her as she pictured in her 
mind the many years of this increasingly uncon- 
genial life yet before her. ' And I was getting to 
be so contented and happy/ she remembered. * Such 
a very little while ago all seemed so bright. Mau- 
rice's friendship and sympathy made up for all that 
was wanting. And now, not even having Georgie 
again seems to be as much to me as it used.' 

That very evening she was punished by a fit of 
self-reproach for what she told herself sharply was 
* wicked discontent.' Mr. Marshall returned from 
Easterton looking so ill as really to alarm her. He 
complained of dizziness and peculiar sensations in 
his head. 

* It is over-fatigue, I am sure,' said Eleanor. * Can 
you not give yourself a few days' holiday ?' 

He shook his head. 

* I will stay at home to-morrow,' he replied. *It 
is Saturday. But I must be at the office on Monday 
again, if only for an hour or two. 0, this will pass 
off again in a day or two. I have felt it worse before. 
And I must not expect to be exempt from all ill- 
ness now. I am no longer a young man, my dear. 
I used to be philosophical enough about growing 
old ; but I have been less so of late years, my dear 
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Eleanor. You have made life a very different thing; 
to me.' 

Poor Nelly ! It was something to be told she had 
been of some nse, after all ; and the tears came into 
her eyes as she listened to her husband's words. He 
was yery good and kind. Why could she not feel 
content ? Was it all her fault ? Was it wicked of 
her to wish for more ? She could not tell. 

Mr. Marshall was much better the next day. 
Sunday was exceedingly stormy ; and none of them 
went to church. Monday was the same; and with 
some difficulty Eleanor persuaded her husband to re- 
main at home. She was feeling a little uneasy about 
Georgie, who said her throat was uncomfortable ; 
and the greater part of the day she spent upstairs 
with her, to insure the young lady's not exposing 
herself to fresh cold. Late in the afternoon, as they 
were sitting together in Georgie's room, Eleanor 
thought she heard the front-door bell ring. Georgie, 
however, maintained she was mistaken; and as no 
summons for Mrs. Marshall followed, they thought 
no more about it; and when Eleanor went down- 
stairs an hour afterwards, she found Mr. Marshall 
alone in the drawing-room, fast asleep on the sofa. 
This was rather an unusual proceeding for him. It 
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^vas not till they were sitting at dinner that it was 
explained. 

'0, by the bye/ began Mr. Marshall suddenly, 
*I had a call from young Chesney this afternoon* 
That was how you came to find me asleep in the 
drawing-room, my dear. I knew you had been in 
the room, for I found a shawl thrown over me when 
I woke. I stayed by the fire after he left; and it 
made me feel drowsy.* 

* Who did you say called this afternoon ?' asked 
Eleanor, thinking her ears had surely deceived her. 

* Young Chesney — Mr. Chesney,* repeated Mr. 
Marshall. 

' I was not told of his call,' said Mrs. MarshalL 
* Why did not Esther come up to tell me ? It must 
have seemed very strange.' 

She could not altogether conceal her real distress* 
Even Mr. Marshall perceiyed it, though he attri- 
buted it to a wrong motive. ^He must have come 
to explain everything,* she said to herself; *and I 
have missed him. He must have thought I stayed 
away olx purpose. He could not have said much 
unless we had been alone ; but I could have seen in 
a moment if he was still the same ; jEind I could have 
let him see how I have felt for him in his trouble. 
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>vliatcvcr it has been. And now he will think I 
uYoidod him on purpose — ^just when it was going to 
h(> ull right again/ But her dreams were quicUy 
dispollcil. 

' Do not ilistresR yourself, my dear^' she heaid 
Mr. Marshall saying, the sound of his voice recalling 
her from her reflections; 'it is all right, I assnie 
you. Esther was not to blame. Mr. Ghesney in- 
quired for mo in the first place — had I not been at 
homo he meant only to have left a card, he told me, 
fur ho was rather hurried — and when I said I would 
let you know of his being here, he hegged me not to 
disturb you on any account. He had only a few 
minutes to stay, he said, though after all we got 
talking, and he stayed nearly half an hour. But I 
assuro you it did not in the least signify, your not 
coming down.' 

* What did he call for, if he was so hurried ?' said 
Eleanor, without testifjang much gratification at her 
husband's assurances. 

* I think it was very natural,' replied Mr. Mar- 
shall — 'very natural and proper. He was a good 
deal with us last summer — dined here several times, 
you remember, my dear. It seems to me very natural 
and proper that ho should call to say good-bye and 
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thank us for any little kindness we may have had it 
in our power to show him.' 

He looked up at Eleanor as he said this quite 
simply and naturally, but with a little expression of 
surprise at her not seeming to understand the object 
of Mr. Chesney's visit. 

* To say good-bye T exclaimed Eleanor. ' How 
do you mean? Why should he call to say good- 
bye?' 

Mr. Marshall was the most unobservant of men ; 
nothing in his wife's tone of voice struck him as dif- 
ferent from usual ; nor did he notice that, as she 
uttered the words, every trace of colour forsook her 
face. 

' Dear me,' he replied, in his slow matter-of-fact 
way, * how curious you had not heard ! Why, Mr. 
Chesney is going to India. He leaves almost imme- 
diately. I heard of it before I left Easterton, the 
week before last. He is going out as private secre- 
tary to Lord T . Very lucky he is to have got 

the appointment — that is to say, if he likes India, 
which I suppose he does.' 

'Who is Lord ?' inquired Mrs. Marshall, 

but not as if she cared to hear the answer. 

Mr. Marshall smiled. 
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* Why, my dear, you speak as if you were still at 
Bochette. You can hardly take up a paper without 
seeing Lord 's name. He is the Governor- 
General.' 

* 0, I didn't know,* she replied listlessly ; and 
no more was said on the suhject. 

She could not tell Georgie about it. She tried 
to do so when she looked in to bid her good-night, 
but it was no use. The child saw that something 
had happened. There was a look of suppressed suf- 
fering in Eleanor's face such as Georgie had neyer 
seen there before ; but to her half-timid inquiry, ' Is 
anything vexing you, Nelly ?' she got no reply but a 
silent shake of the head. And an indefinable feeling, 
which years after she recalled to mind, prevented the 
young girl's saying more. They just kissed each 
other as usual, and said good-night. 

For two or three days Eleanor lived in a sort of 
vague hoping against hope that she should see Mau- 
rice again. He could not, she repeated to herself, 
he could not, he would not go without bidding her 
good-bye. Whatever was the mysterious trouble that 
had come upon him, whosever was the baneful influ- 
ence that had turned him against her, he could not 
so suddenly have forgotten everything about their 
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past friendship, if past it was; he was not so selfish 
and changeable as to have given no thought to the 
blow, the terrible blow, he must know this news 
would be to her. No, till she heard of his actually 
haying gone she would not belieye bnt what she would 
see him again. 

Some days went by, howeyer, and nothing more 
of Mr. Chesney was heard or seen at The Feathers. 
Mr. Marshall seemed better again, and was very busy 
in his office at Easterton ; and the weather continu- 
ing cold and nngenial, the sisters spent their days 
for the most part indoors, eyen more quietly and 
monotonously than usual. One afternoon, towards 
the end of this same week, Eleanor found herself 
obliged to call at the Bectory, on a little matter of 
business connected with the choir. Mr. Bland was 
not in ; so she thought she ought as well be ciyil and 
ask for his wife, and at the same time intrust to her 
the message which had brought her there. Mrs. 
Bland was yery gracious ; it was yery dull weather, 
and visitors were scarce. Eyen Mrs. Marshall, who 
liyed so out of the world and neyer knew anything 
about anybody, was belter than no one. 

^ This has been an unfortunate business at the 
Court, has it not ?' began Mm. Bland, after the mess- 
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age for her husband had been duly delivered. She 
spoke as if her visitor must know all about it, though 
hoping all the time, in her inmost heart, that the 
news had not yet penetrated to The Feathers. 

* I really cannot say till I know what you are re- 
ferring to,' said Eleanor. 

' Why, haven't you heard T exclaimed the clergy- 
man's wife, after her usual fashion. ' Why, there 
there has been a regular family quarrel. It has ended 
in Mr. Chesney's being disinherited, or something 
very like it, as far as it could be. Any way, he and 
his brother are on anything' but cordial terms : of 
course that is the meaning of this sudden going to 
India.' 

' But Mr. Chesney's appointment is a very good 
one, I believe,' said Eleanor, feeling she must say 
something, and in her secret heart not sorry to hear 
more of what had so deeply afifected Maurice. 

' Then you did know about it ?' asked Mrs. Bland 
sharply. ' I thought you said you hadn't heard any- 
thing.' 

* I beg your pardon, I said I did not know to what 
you were referring,' replied Mrs. Marshall. 'You 
spoke of some " unfortunate business." I did not 
know you meant Mr. Chesney's going abroad.' 
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' 0, dear no ; that is only the result of it,' ans- 
wered Mrs. Bland, delighted to find the ground was 
as yet all her own. ' What I alluded to was the un- 
fortunate breaking-oflf of the engagement with Miss 
Berners, and the cause of it. Dear me, what must 
that woman be feeling ?' 

* Who ? Miss Berners?' inquired Eleanor, amazed 
to hear the heiress apostrophised in such terms. 

' Miss Berners ! my goodness, no,' replied Mrs. 
Bland. * But, of course, I am forgetting you have 
not heard the whole. Well, to begin at the begin- 
ning, my dear Mrs. Marshall, it appears that for 
some time past Mr. Chesney has been involved in 
a very unfortunate aflfair. It has been kept dread- 
fully secret — is it not frightful to think of such things 
going on about us? — and would never have been 
found out at all very probably, but for something 
which came out while they were at Parkhurst, which 
made Miss Berners — so high-spirited and high-prin- 
cipled as she is — ^break oflF her engagement with Mr. 
Chesney at once.' 

' But she became engaged to some one else, I for- 
get the name, at that very time,' objected Eleanor. 
* She never W&8 engaged to Mr. Chesney.' 

' But I can assure you she was,' persisted Mrs. 
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age for her husband had been dnlj delivered. She 
spoke as if her visitor must know all about it, though 
hoping all the time, in her inmost heart, that the 
news had not yet penetrated to The Feathers. 

* I i>eallT cannot saj till I know n^hat you are re- 
ferring to,^ said Eleanor. 

* Why, haven 't yon heard ?' exclaimed the clergy- 
man's wife, after her usual £BLshion. 'Why, there 
there has been a regular &mily quarrel. It has ended 
in Mr. Chesney's being disinherited, or something 
very like it, as fair as it could be. Any way, he and 
his brother are on anything but cordial terms : of 
course that is the meaning of this sudden going to 
India.' 

* But Mr. Chesney's appointment is a very good 
one, I believe,' said Eleanor, feeling she must say 
something, and in her secret heart not sorry to hear 
more of what had so deeply affected Maurice. 

* Then you did know about it ?' asked Mrs. Blan 
sharply. * I thought you said you hadn't heard any- 
thing.' 

* I beg your pardon, I said I did not know to wlii^- 
you were referring,' replied Mrs. Marshall, 
spoke of some " unfortunate business." I dii 
know you meant Mr. Chesney's going abro' 
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'0, dear no; tiiat is only the result of it,' ans- 
wered Mrs. Bland, delighted to find Uio ground was 
as yet all her own. ' What I alluded to was the un- 
fortunate hreaking-ofif of the engagement with Miss 
BemerB, and the cause of it. Dear me, what must 
that woman he feeling ?' 

' "Wlio ? Miss Berners?' inquired Eleanor, amazed 
to hear the heiress apostrophiEed in such terms. 

* Miss Berners ! my goodness, no,' replied Mrs. 
Bland. * But, of course, I am forgetting you have 
not heard the whole. Well, to hegin at the bcgin- 
i»ing, my dear Mrt. Marshall, it appears that for 
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BlancL ' It may not haye been generally known, bat I 
bad it on tbe yeiy bigbest antbority ;' and ber bearer, 
remembering wbo her antbority on tbe subject bad 
been^ forbore to dispute tbe point. ' And, as I was 
saying,' pnrsned tbe clergyman's wife, 'wben tbis 
dreadfol story came ont — a lore afiair witb a married 
lady: sbocking, is it not? — tbe engagement was broken 
off. It bappened at Parkbnrst, so tbis makes me 
sure I know wbo tbe lady is. I am almost certain, 
almost cer-tain,' sbe repeated, witb oracular solem- 
nity, * tbat it is that Mrs. Freres-Butler, tbe wife of 
tbe member for Bexley. Bbe is dreadfully fast, and 
of course gentlemen call ber lovely, and sbe bas been 
a great deal at Parkburst. Imagine tbe scandal; 
it is too dreadfuL How I do feel for dear Miss 
Chesney !' 

* Miss Bemers, it appears, was not slow of con- 
soling herself,' observed Mrs. Marshall dryly. 

' Of course not. Why should she be, when she 
had dozens of desirable matches to choose among ? 
I think it showed a very proper spirit in her to accept 
Lord Alfred so quickly,' maintained Mrs. Bland. 
* But as I was saying, I should like to know who this 
lady can be that has made all tbis mischief. A most 
designing person sbe must have been, from all I hear. 
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She regnlarly set herself to inveigle Mr. Chesney* 
As Miss Chesney was saying, one cannot be too care- 
ful whom one makes acquaintance with. And yet 
Mrs. Freres-Butler has visited everywhere. But I 
cannot think who it can be, if not she. I would so 
like to know.' 

* If Miss Chesney is your informant as to the 
facts, would she not oblige you with the name ?' sug- 
gested Mrs. Marshall. 

* It isn't only from Miss Chesney I have heard 
about it,' admitted Mrs. Bland rather awkwardly^ 
afraid of owning how very little she had in reality 
learnt from head-quarters. * And of course it is a 
very painful subject, and I should not like to distress 
dear Miss Chesney by dwelling on it. As she said 
the other day, when alluding to the breaking-oflf of 
the engagement, Mr. Chesney must have been in- 
fatuated, simply infatuated; but there is no. saying 
what will become of a young man in the hands of a 
designing woman. She is so high-principled, dear 
Miss Chesney. She would not tell me any names ; 
she said it was safer not, and could do no good now 
her brother is removed from this dreadful influence* 
But what must that woman be feeling, when she 
knows what she has caused? The marriage broken 
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off, that sweet girl's heart torn and lacerated, all that 
unfortunate young man's prospects in life ruined ! 
For Sir Eobert was furiously angry, when it came to 
his ears. That part of it, by the bye, I heard in such 
a curious way, the very day before Mr. Chesney left.' 

' The day before he left !' repeated Eleanor. * Has 
he gone then ?' 

* 0, yes ; on Tuesday. Well, as I was saying, it 
was only on Monday, in a letter from Dora Elliott, 
she told me of having heard that the way it came 
round to Sir Eobert was through one of the young 
Nugents having travelled up to town by the same 
train as Mr. Chesney some weeks ago, and actually 
this lady was with him ! In the middle of the night 
too ! I suppose they thought no one would ever see 
them. Young Nugent mentioned it somewhere, not 
meaning to do any harm, and so it came round to Sir 
Eobert ; and he was so furious at the scandal, he set 
to work immediately to obtain this Indian appoint- 
ment. • Now Mr. Chesney is safely away, they hope 
the story will die a natural death. And certainly it 
has been kept wonderfully quiet who the lady is, 
though I should think it is sure to come out sooner 
or later. It is really very uncomfortable. Just fancy, 
if she goes on visiting as usual, one might meet her 
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anywhere without knowing ! I feel quite uneasy about 
it ; for as a clergyman's wife, you know, I do feel I 
should be so very particular. Eeally, as Miss Ches- 
ney says, one cannot nowadays be too particular 
whom one makes acquaintance with. I do not think 
that sort of story should be hushed up. I should so 
like to find out who she is.' 

* One part of the story I can give you very accu- 
rate information about,' said Eleanor suddenly, in 
a natural but most unwise impulse of passionate in- 
dignation. * I am the lady who travelled up to town 
with Mr. Chesney. So you may set your mind at 
rest about meeting that dreadful person' anywhere 
"just as usual," for I don't think anything wduld 
ever persuade me to speak to you again. I don't know, 
nor do I care, where you have collected the jumble of 
facts and nonsense you have been telling me, and the 
scandal you have made out of them is too con- 
temptible to notice. ' But I have certainly learnt some 
wonderful things to-day: I never thought before that 
a clergyman's house could be a nest of gossip, and a 
clergyman's wife the most evil-speaking woman I ever 
met.' 

She finished this long speech with dignity, bowed 
formally to Mrs. Bland, and without giving that un- 
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fortnnate lady time to utter a word, she composedly 
left the room and the house as if nothing oat of the 
common had occurred. 

She walked up the village street rather more 
slowly than usual, till she had passed all the houses* 
Then she turned down a quiet footpath, leading into 
some fields where no one was likely to come, and sit- 
ting down o^ a little heap of stones, all unmindful of 
the cold and the damp and the fast-falling twilight^ 
she sobbed — tearless, conyulsive sobs, of outraged 
delicacy and shattered faith ; of burning indignation 
and bitter disappointment; of, worst of all, abject 
humiliation and remorse. 

An hour later, Mr. Bland, returning home from a 
round of very mild parochial visitation, found his wife, 
greatly to his surprise, in a state of hysterical weeping 
on the drawing-room sofa. To do her justice, it was 
but seldom the stirring little woman indulged in any 
fine-ladyisms of the kind. 

* Good gracious, Sophia, what in the world is the 
matter !' he exclaimed. 

* I — ^I have made such a — 0, such a dreadful dis- 
covery, and — and she insulted me so — so — I can't 
tell you how shocking her language was,' she replied 
among her sobs. 
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* Who insulted yon ? What do yon mean ? Do 
explain yourself,' returned her husband. 

She proceeded to do so, though with some diffi- 
culty, for Mrs. Marshall had really startled her con- 
siderably. She was reluctant also to tell her husband 
exactly what and how much she had said ; for though 
she had had no motive in repeating what she had 
done to her visitor but her inherent love of gossip, 
* only this' and * only that' become somewhat alarm- 
ing even to ourselves, when told over in cold blood as 
our own undeniable utterances. She made the best 
of her story, trotting in Miss Chesney's name pretty 
frequently, as her best defence; but nevertheless 
Mr. Bland grew more and more irate and uneasy as 
she went on. 

* A pretty mess you have landed yourself and me 
in !' he exclaimed, when she had finished. * Her hus- 
band is a lawyer too, to make it worse ! I can tell 
you, Sophia, you may think yourself very lucky if you 
get off without an action for libel. Miss Chesney is 
a fool to have chattered about her brother's affairs to 
a woman like you, who can't hold her tongue. Be- 
sides, how could you be so stupid? I should have 
known in an instant it was Mrs. Marshall she was 
hinting at. Every one knows Maurice Chesney has 
been a great deal there.' 



^ 
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' I thought he went to see Mr. Marshall. I did 
not know but what it was about business. I never 
saw Mr. Chesney even speak to her the only time 
almost I have seen them together, the night of the 
private theatricals at the Court,' pleaded Mrs. Bland, 
beginning to sob again. *And, Charles, how could 
I have thought Mrs. Marshall could have been so 
dreadfully presumptuous ?' 

* Presumptuous !' repeated the clergyman. ' Upon 
my word, Sophia, you have an extraordinary way of 
putting things. I suppose you'll say next Mrs. Mar- 
shall is not pretty or attractive ? I can feel for Miss 
Chesney, though her talking as she has done was 
very ill-judged. Not that I believe there was any- 
thing in the story. However, that's not our concern. 
What I must try to do is to get you out of the scrape 
you have got yourself into.' 

He took up his hat, which he had just laid down, 
and turned to leave the room. 

* What are you going to do, Charles ?' asked his 
wife timidly. * You are not going to make me apolo- 
gise to that woman ?' She began to cry. 

*I have no patience with you, Sophia,* he re- 
turned. * I don't quite know what I am going to do. 
I must try to satisfy Mrs. Marshall that it was a mis- 
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take, and all that sort of thing — that of course you 
had not the slightest conception she could take home 
to herself the idle gossip you so foolishly repeated.' 

Sophia cried still harder. 

' It is too bad, too — too bad,' she ejaculated. ' To 
think of that Mrs. Marshall — a person no one knew 
anything about, and whom I was so kind to — why, 
they would never have noticed her at the Court at 
all but for me — to think of her getting me into such 
disagreeables. It is sure to come round to. Miss 
Chesney that I mentioned what she had said, and she 
will never speak to me again. I don't care what you 
say, Charles, but I cannot think how that Mrs. Mar- 
shall could dare to try to attract Mr. Chesney. It is 
too abominable. She is nx)t anything at all out of 
the way as to looks, and she has never been in 
any society. What a goose Maurice Chesney must 
be!' 

* I tell you what, Sophia,' said her husband coolly : 
* if you abuse that poor girl so' (' Girl,' interrupted 
Mrs. Bland indignantly, * she must be eight- or nine- 
and-twenty !'), ' I shall begin to think her real offence 
in your eyes is the having succeeded in attracting 
young Chesney, as you call it, at all ; not the having 
outraged propriety, as you choose to say she has done. 
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I do beKeve you would rather have been accused of 
eloping with him yourself.' 

A storm of tears and words followed this cruel 
speech ; but Mr. Bland took no notice of them, and 
set off without farther delay on his somewhat delicate 
mission to The Feathers. 

He was absent a much shorter time than Mrs. 
Bland expected, and when he came in, he hung up 
his hat and greatcoat in the hall, entered the draw- 
ing-room, and sat down by the fire without speaking. 

* Well ?' said Mrs. Bland interrogatively. 
No answer. She waited a minute or two. 

' Well, Charles,' she began again, * what did she 
say ? If she spoke to you anything like as coarsely 
as she spoke to me, I should think you would begin 
to agree with my opinion of her,' she added spite- 
folly. 

Still, for a minute or two, Mr. Bland sat staring 

into the fire. When he spoke at last, his words not 
a little astonished his wife. 

* I did not see Mrs. Marshall,' he said gravely. 
* Sophia, something very dreadful has happened at 
The Feathers.' 

' What ? what ? 0, Charles, do tell me !' she ex- 
claimed, and there was real womanly feeling in her 
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tone. *Not — I trust not anything connected with 
that this afternoon ?' 

' I don't know ; I can't tell,' he replied. ' I could 
not hear any particulars ;' and then he went on to 
tell her what he had heard. 



CHAPTER IK. 

HER PUNISHMENT. 

* Non e male alcuno nelle cose iimane che non abbia con- 
giunto seco qualche bene.' Guicciakdini. 

As Eleanor Marshall sat alone in the fields that 
drizzling February afternoon — the afternoon of the 
very day which had seen Maurice Chesney on board 
the steamer at Southampton, on his way to India for 
an indefinite number of years — she was as nearly 
desperate as a woman of her nature could be. A 
terrible light had flashed upon her as she listened 
to Mrs. Bland's story; for, distorted and exaggerated 
as was the clergyman's wife's version of the facts, 
was there not a miserable truth in it too ? Was it 
not true that she had been in spirit false to her wo- 
manhood — that in her heart she had done what it 
now seemed would forfeit to her for ever her self- 
respect? Had she not given to this man the love 
that no wife can give, without sin, to any other than 
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her husband ? What though it had been unconsci- 
ously, instinctively? Such arguments now appeared 
to her as whisperings of the evil one himself; the 
feelings which hitherto she had not even imagined 
dangerous to her peace of mind she now exaggerated 
into actual sin. 

But 0, how cruelly had her eyes been opened ! 
How could he have done it — he who knew what he 
was about ; knew, as she did not, the sharpness of 
the tools with which they had been playing ; knew 
the evil - thinking suspicious world in which they 
lived — ^how could ho have led her so far along the 
dangerous road as she now saw she had gone, and 
then, when he discovered it would be expedient to 
draw back, when he had had enough of amusing 
himself with her^what had he done ? Coolly * warned 
her oflf;' let her take her chance of harm coming of 
her folly or not, as might be. 

There was the outside part of it too. She was a 
woman to whom — even while she had it in her to 
have borne unflinchingly for the sake of another the 
loss of the world's good opinion — the veriest shadow 
of dishonour was agony. Yet this she could have 
endured, and even smiled at, but for the inward sting 
of self-reproach, the terrible thought that Maurice 
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despised her. That be did so was only too evident. 
For she must have lowered herself to him ; mnst 
have allowed him to see that which, had she been 
fully conscious of its existence, she would have died 
rather than have revealed. And she shuddered as 
certain coarse sayings, she had somewhere read, re- 
curred to her mind — ^that those men who are the 
readiest to lead weak women astray are ever the 
first to forsake and despise and revile their wretched 
victims. 

She started a little as this last thought occurred 
to her. The complete discrepancy between so low a 
type of masculine character as the one she bad been 
considering and that o'f Maurice Chesney— ^impulsive, 
impressionable, inconsiderate, but never mean or cal- 
culating; always chivalrous, always generous — struck 
her forcibly ; the idea of comparing him with such 
seemed almost ludicrous in its absurdity. Was it 
then possible she had been blaming him unjustly? 
But no ; the poison of the notion that he despised 
her had penetrated too deeply : she would not enter- 
tain for an instant even, the thought that any care 
for her had influenced his conduct ; that, sorely per- 
plexed, he had after all meant and endeavoured to 
act for the best. 
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Gradually, from among the chaos of her wretch- 
edness, one thought became clear to her. She would 
make an end of one part of it, at least ; there should 
be no more concealment, however unintentional, no 
more deceit. Her husband should hear the whole as 
clearly as words could tell it, should know exactly in 
how far she had erred, how bitterly she repented it. 
But did she repent it ? Were not her feelings ra- 
ther those of sore mortification, burning indignation 
against others, than of self- blame or humiliation? 
For, try as she would, she could not discern the root 
of the matter. The whole circumstances of her life 
had surely been against her; she had always tried 
to do right, why then was she thus chosen out for 
punishment ? She had yet to learn the hardest part 
of life's hard lesson, that wrong-doing and its reward 
are not apparently proportionate ; that mistakes are 
often more visibly and sharply punished than crimes ; 
that weajiness fares worse than wickedness; but that, 
for all that, we must defy discouragement and de- 
spair ; must cease to judge, as even the wisest of us 
often do, by results ; must learn that the right and 
wrong, as they approve themselves to our individual 
consciences, are the matter wherewith we are con- 
cerned, not the happiness or suffering which we in 
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our shortsightedness and presumption are so ready 
to apportion, under the misleading titles of punish- 
ment or reward. 

But through her exaggeration of misery (exag- 
gerated and unreasonable it doubtless was, but were 
human feelings never the one nor the other, where 
would be the intensity, the tragedy of life ?) it was a 
sort of relief to imagine she saw one duty before her : 
that of confessing the whole to her husband. The 
more repugnant this was to her instincts, the more 
actual difficulty she saw in its accomplishment, tho 
more determined she became that it must be done. 
She would risk all— her husband's disappointment 
and loss of trust in her wifely aiflfection ; his anger 
however violent, even perhaps to the extent of cast- 
ing her off; worst of all, the probability, nay, the 
certainty, of his * not understanding.* It was this 
last reflection only that made her hesitate. Mr. 
Marshall, though a kindly and, in a sense, a gently 
judging man, was so unimaginative, so essentially 
matter-of-fact, that his entering into the feelings 
which prompted his young wife's endeavour to open 
her heart to him was not to be hoped for. He was 
a man who prided himself on calling a spade a spade ; 
he massed all mankind into the two great classes of 
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good and bad ; all actions and sentiments were, ac- 
cording to his creed, simply right or simply wrong. 
No wonder, then, that Eleanor trembled for his sake 
as much as for her own, at the thought of what she 
was about to do. Her confidence would, she knew 
well, be received but in one of two ways : either it 
would fall upon her husband with the weight of 
a crushing blow, a miserable revelation of his wife's 
unworthiness and disloyalty ; or, which to her pre- 
sent overwrought feelings seemed nearly as bad, he 
would make light of her sufferings and self-reproach; 
would refuse to believe she had real cause for either; 
would tell her she was fanciful and morbid; ready, 
in her ignorance of the world and human nature, to 
take fright at shadows, to exaggerate them into reali- 
ties. For Mr. Marshall believed himself to have a 
thorough knowledge of the world, to be deeply versed 
in the intricacies of human nature ; but be that as 
it might, a half-developed character like that of the 
girl he had made his wife — earnest, imaginative, and 
impressionable, full of hidden fire below its quiet 
seeming — was and ever must remain to him a sealed 
book. 

He would not make light, Eleanor knew, of the 
outside gossip. To that he would be painfully sensi- 
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tiye, and she shrank from wounding him by alluding 
to it ever so slightly. In this again they were at 
issue, for this was the part of the whole that affected 
her least. Still, she repeated to herself, cost what it 
might, this one thing must be done. 

She got up at last and turned towards home, 
walking very slowly. She was trying hard to decide 
how best to perform the one duty she saw clearly 
before her, and her thoughts were so absorbed by 
their self-appointed task, that she had walked me- 
chanically to The Feathers and found herself close 
to its gate before she noticed where she was. Then, 
looking up suddenly, a certain something in the look 
of the place struck her as unusual. It was only 
several very little things, trifles she could not have 
enumerated — such as the gate standing open, the 
tossed-up gravel of the drive — that gave her a sort of 
apprehension of something having happened. Think- 
ing it over afterwards, it seemed to her that the 
mental strain of the last two hours had abnormally 
quickened her perceptions; for though she could 
hardly have told why, she felt no surprise when, 
almost before she reached it, the front door was 
opened by Esther with streaming eyes and a general 
air of great agitation. 
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* 0, ma'am !' she exclaimed, as soon as she per- 
ceived her mistress, * have you met them ? James 
and Barker have been running every way to find you- 
O, ma'am ! 0, ma'am !' 

* What is it, Esther? Tell me quickly,' said Elea- 
nor. 

In the moment that elapsed before the girl found 
voice to reply, half-a-dozen conjectures had time to 
dart across Mrs. Marshall's brain. There flashed 
into her mind a wild insane idea, that some iU news 
of Maurice had reached Chesney and already pene- 
trated to The Feathers ; then came the thought of 
Georgie — ^was it on her that evil in some form or 
other had fallen ? The remembrance of her husband 
was the last that occurred to her, yet the anxiety was 
sincere of its kind, when confirmed by Esther's next 
words. 

* 0, ma'am ! 0, ma'am 1 0, my poor master ! 0, 
poor dear master !' 

* Hush, you stupid girl ! What do you mean by 
going on like that ? — Come in, Nelly, dear Nelly, and 
I will tell you,' cried a voice from behind Esther ; 
and in another moment Eleanor found herself in the 
drawing -room, with Georgie's arms clasped closely 
round het neck by way of support and consolation^ 
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while the child, trying hard to control her sohs, ex- 
plained the cause of all this distress. ' It is poor 
Mr. Marshall, Nelly. They have brought hini home 
from Easterton in Dr. Martin's carriage. Dr. Martin 
brought him, and another doctor came too, and they 
are upstairs with him still. He has had some kind 
of a fit, and he can't speak, and he doesn't know any- 
thing, and his poor face looks twisted. Dear Nelly, 
I am so sorry. How good he has been to us, poor 
kind Mr. Marshall ! 0, 1 do hope he will get better ! 
Do kiss me, Nelly, dear Nelly! Why won't you 
speak to me ? Don't look like that. You frighten me.' 

For Eleanor sat white and motionless, as if tibe 
shock had turned her into stone. A terrible thought 
had occurred to her. What was the cause of this 
sudden seizure ? Had any of the gossip, that to- 
day had reached her own ears, penetrated to her 
husband? Was this to be her punishment? Georgie's 
last words recalled her to herself. 

*I must go, darling,' she said, kissing her ten- 
derly, but at the same time gently loosening the 
child's tightly-clasping hands; * I must go up-stairs 
to see him, dear, at once.' 

*No; wait a minute,' replied Georgie, suddenly 
recollecting herself. * Dr, Martin said he was to be 
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told immediately you came in. He must see you 
first. I will tell Betsey to let him know.' 

She ran oflf. Even at that moment her womanli- 
ness and self-possession struck Eleanor. Her words 
and manner, too, struck the elder sister, in her bitter 
self-reproach, as unintentionally significant. * Even 
Georgie sees it,' she said to herself. * She speaks as 
if this concerned us both equally. It seems to me 
now as if I had never before realised that he is my 
husband ;' and as she thought this, she turned hastily 
to Dr. Martin, just then entering the room. 

' Please let me go up to him at once,' she said 
beseechingly. * It is right I should be beside him. 
I am sure he will wish it;' but a sudden misgiving 
caused the last words to falter on her lips. * Have 
you any idea what has brought on this attack ?' she 
added hastily. * Mr. Marshall seemed so well when 
he left home this morning.' 

The doctor shook his head. 

* It can, I fear, have been only seeming,' he said 
kindly. * This has been coming on for long, and I 
question if anything could have warded it oflf. There 
was no special cause for its coming to a crisis to-day. 
Mr. Marshall, his clerk informed me, was in par- 
ticularly good spirits within a few minutes of the 
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attack, and was congratulating himself on having got 
through his business earlier than usual, so that he 
could get away for a nice long evening at home. 
Those were the last words he said before becoming 
unconscious.' 

Eleanor heaved a deep sigh of relief. But her 
eyes filled with tears — the first that had been in 
them that day. 

* You will let me go to him at once ?' she repeated. 

* Certainly, certainly,' replied the doctor. * But 
you must be prepared to see a great change, my dear 
Mrs. Marshall ; and at the best you must not look 
for his recognising you for several hours to come. 
I am sure, though, you will not lose your self-control, 
however it may be.' 

She turned upon him with new alarm in her eyes. 

* You don't mean to say,' she faltered — *you don't 
mean to say there is any danger ? I thought it was 
only a sort of attack that would soon pass off again, 
with great care, of course, and good nursing, and I 
am a very good nurse,' with a poor attempt at a 
smile. *I was glad to hear it had not been caused 
by anything having vexed him suddenly. 0, Dr. 
Martin, you don't mean to say he will not get better!' 

She clasped her hands beseechingly, as if the 
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'pooT doctor required persuasion to give a favourabl^ 
answer. 

He looked at her with great sympathy. *Poor 
girl/ he told his wife when he got home; *it was 
quite touching to see her devotion to her old hus- 
band. It is all nonsense to say that sort of marriage 
never turns out well. There could not be a more 
affectionate wife than Mrs. Marshall — though, poor 
thing, she will be a widow before long !' 

But to herself he spoke more guardedly. 

*No, dear, no, I don't mean to say that,' he 
replied. * Still, I can judge better in a day or two. 
There is no doubt, however, Mrs. Marshall, your 
nursing powers will be pretty well tasked. After you 
have been into Mr. Marshall's room for a minute, I 
should like to talk to you about how you intend to 
manage.' 

Then he took her up-stairs, and she had her first 
sight of the poor drawn face, whose altered features 
were to grow so familiar to her in many days of ten- 
der nursing, in long weary nights of watching; — 
days and nights which wore themselves into weeks 
and months and years, and yet seemed to the young 
wife all too short in which to repay the affection and 
kindness she told herself fihe had so ill deserved. 
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For Dr. Martin's * day or two' extended into many, 
and still he shrank from giving an opinion. Con- 
sciousness of course returned in a measure, but not 
the power of speech or movement; and for several 
weeks it was a question if the so lately busy, vigor- 
ous man would ever leave his bed of living death but 
for a still more silent resting-place. 

At last there came a change — a faint fluttering 
glimmer of improvement : not very great, certainly, 
and so gradual that it was some time before any of 
the anxious nurses ventured to believe in it at all. 
But it lasted. There came a day when an almost im- 
perceptible pressure of her hand was felt by Eleanor, 
as she sat gently chafing the poor lifeless fingers, and 
a feeble attempt at a smile rewarded her when she 
stooped to kiss her husband's forehead. Hitherto 
the patient had lain mostly with his eyes closed, and 
when open they had an anxious perplexed expression, 
very painful to see ; but from this time he kept them 
unclosed more frequently, and seemed to follow with 
interest the movements of his attendants, who be- 
gan to fancy also that he understood a good deal of 
what was said to him when uttered slowly and dis- 
tinctly. 

* I have had such a nice talk with Mr. Marshall, 
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Nelly,' was Georgie's greeting to her sister one day, 
when Eleanor had been out in the garden for half 
an hour's fresh air. 

'What do you mean, Georgie?' said her sister. 
* You should not — ' 

* Don't say I shouldn't joke,' interrupted the 
child. * Of course I wouldn't joke about anything 
like that. But I really mean what I say. I talked 
to Mr. Marshall ever so long, and he knew all I said. 
I am sure he did. I told him you had gone into the 
garden for a little, and he tried to smile. And I 
asked him if you weren't a nice nurse when one was 
ill, and he smiled again. And I told him to move his 
hand a little when he was tired of my talking, and he 
smiled as if he quite understood, but he didn't move 
it for a long time ; so you see he liked me to talk. 
But the nicest thing of all was — ^what do you think?' 

'I don't know, dear — tell me,' said Eleanor, 
amused in spite of herself at Georgie's self-compla- 
cent account of her own proficiency as sick-nurse. 

* I asked him if he would like Mrs. Ellison to 
come to help to nurse him, and he made a face, 
Nelly — he did really. Fancy Mr. Marshall making 
a face ! I thought it was so nice of him, that I 
asked him next if he would like me to go back again 
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to school, and he made another face, even a nicer 
face — ^I mean a worse one — than the last. I was so 
pleased, I kissed him, and asked him if I might stay 
at home till he was better, and he smiled again at 
that ; but I could see it was a sad smile. Nelly, I 
don't think he thinks he eyer will be much better.* 

* But he is a good deal better,' Nelly replied. ^ He 
must be. Even what you are telling me shows it.' 

* yes ; I am sure he is better in his head, and 
I don't think he is at all unhappy, NeUy. I don't 
mean that. I think when you are beside him he is 
quite pleased. Just you notice when you go into the 
room if he doesn't try to smile.' 

It was so ; and though to her almost morbid con- 
science it seemed that she hardly deserved the poor 
invalid's clinging trust and affection, yet Eleanor 
could not find it in her unselfish heart to regret that 
the confidence — confession she called it to herself — 
she had resolved in her own mind to make to her 
husband had been decided upon too late to be 
efiected. For its results could not, at best, but have 
been to some extent painful, even had Mr. Marshall 
received it with the utmost leniency, and with more 
sympathy and wide-minded gentleness of judgment 
than her knowledge of his character had given her 
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any reasonable grounds to hope for. And if this ill- 
ness of his had been delayed but for a few hours, 
what natural, though groundless, misery of self-blame 
would have been hers, for having, if not caused, at 
least accelerated its stroke ! 

* Yes, I should be very thankful for much, being 
as it is and not worse,' she said to herself. In her 
own way she was beginning to try to learn her ap- 
pointed lesson, though much of its meaning dis- 
tressed her, as confused and perplexing and vague. 
* Possibly even the not being allowed to confess my 
wrong is to be the worst of my punishment,' she 
thought, with the vain endeavour, common to all 
humanity, to get to the root of the whole puzzling 
matter, to map out with mathematical exactness the 
whys and the wherefores we can, in this narrow 
sense, never understand. But it comforted her a little 
to think so ; the idea that she could see some short 
way into the hidden meaning of her life, could dis- 
cern some glimmer of the golden thread running 
through the dark web, though in a sense childish 
and illusive, seemed to strengthen and encourage 
her, and surely did her. no harm ; for it is generally 
a good way along the road; the day is, with most 
of us, far spent before we become content to leave 
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the farther side of the question, till we have mastered 
that near at hand. 

April was half over when one day Dr. Martin 
proposed to Mrs. Marshall to have another medical 
opinion on her husband's case. 

*It would be a satisfaction, I think,' he said. 
* Not but what my own mind is pretty well made up 
as to the best to be hoped for ; but I think it would 
be a satisfaction, and possibly too it may make it 
easier for you to see your way to future arrange- 
ments.' 

Eleanor looked up inquiringly. She had lived so 
much in the present of late, that the future had little 
troubled her thoughts. But Dr. Martin, though till 
Mr. Marshall's illness personally almost a stranger 
to her, was, she knew, an old friend and contempo- 
rary of her husband's, and privileged therefore some- 
what to overstep his professional barrier. 

* I don't think I quite understand,' she said. 'Are 
there any arrangements you think would be better 
for Mr. Marshall than the present ones ?' 

*No-o, I don't mean anything immediate,' he re- 
plied, hesitating a little. * Perhaps I should tell you, 
Mrs. Marshall, that I am one of your husband's ex- 
ecutors, — ^he made his will a few months ago, — and 
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thus I have a fair idea of how his affairs stand. They 
are in a very satisfactory state ; he has done well the 
last few years, and would have done better, had his 
health been spared. But as things are now, matters 
cannot be wound up so advantageously as if he could 
have seen to them himself, and retired gradually. I 
told him to-day what arrangements seem to me and 
to his other trustees -7- we feel ourselves called upon 
to act for him, you see, in the circumstances, before 
the time, and indeed I think that time may be a long 
way off — best for the transfer of his business to 
other hands, and he seemed pleased with them. In- 
deed, I really do not think he has much on his mind. 
But, as I was saying, I fear there will be some 
amount of loss from the way things have gone with 
my poor friend. I don't feel quite sure, my dear 
Mrs. Marshall, that you will find it well to remain 
here. There are a good many expenses connected 
with living so far in the country — horses, for in- 
stance, and men-servants.' 

* We could do without them,' said Eleanor. * I 
fear the idea of leaving this place would distress Mr. 
Marshall.' 

Dr. Martin shook his head. ' I don't think so,' 
he replied. * I almost think he would feel his help- 
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« 

lessness less in a new place — aboye all, if any rea- 
sonable hope of improvement conld be held out to 
him. My own opinion is, you would be best at some 
cheerful sea-side place, where he could, perhaps, get 
out on fine days in an inyalid-chair. And you should 
certainly be nearer a medical man than you are now. 
You must think it over. If you go away, you should 
take both James and Betsey with you. They are 
both good servants; and with them you would be 
quite independent.' 

Poor Eleanor had little need to think it over. To 
her the first duty in life now appeared to be the care 
of her invalid husband ; whatever was best for him 
must be right to do ; whatever step held out for him 
the slightest prospect of improvement must be taken 
at once. She waited with anxiety for the verdict of 
the physician summoned to consult with Dr. Martin. 
Their opinions tallied, so decision became easy; and the 
little family's leaving Chesney was determined upon. 

After all, the object of their moving to the sea- 
side was more to make such life as remained to Mr. 
Marshall brighter and less monotonous than to effect 
much improvement in his condition. Such, Eleanor 
came by degrees to understand, was never to be looked 
for. 
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' He may Kve/ said the London physician ; * he 
may lire for several years as he is, or with some 
amount of improvement, provided his general health 
and strength can be kept up, and his mini perfectly; 
free from agitation or excitement.' 

And Eleanor, thoroughly understanding all that 
these words involved to her, accepted them, and 
looked her future life steadily in the face. 

There was to her one great advantage in their in- 
tended change of residence. It enabled her, without 
difficulty, to keep Georgie beside her; for at St. Wil- 
fred's, the place which was decided upon for their 
future home, the young girl's education could be 
carried on under her sister's eye far more satisfac- 
torily than would have been possible in a country 
village like Chesney. And after the day on which, 
to her great delight, her guardian had silently ex- 
pressed his wishes on the subject, there had been no 
more talk of Georgie Urquhart's leaving home. 

* It would never do for me to leave you now, 
Nelly,' said the child importantly ; * for besides Mr. 
Marshall liking so much to have me with him, there's 
you, you know. You must have somebody to help 

you.' 

Though, after all, there was not very much to do^ 
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or that could be done, for the stricken man. Once 
lifted by James's strong arms on to 4iis couch for the 
day, he seemed contented to lie still, finding interest 
and amusement enough for his enfeebled brain in 
watching what went on about him. They read to 
him sometimes, and he appeared to enjoy it, though 
not for long together. His wife's singing was his 
greatest pleasure, and though, as often as not, it 
ended by lulling him to sleep, she was unwearied in 
her efforts to discover what songs gratified him most. 
After a time, some slight power of articulation re- 
turned to him, and his laboured speech, unintelligible 
as it would have been to strangers, was quickly un- 
derstood by his devoted nurses, and greatly lessened 
their fatigue. His freedom from pain, too, was a 
boon for which Eleanor felt deeply thankful. *It 
might have been worse ; yes, it might have been 
much worse,' she constantly repeated to herself; and 
gradually, out of her earnest endeavour to put her 
gratitude into practice, there grew up in her uncon- 
sciously a spirit of chastened content, of peaceful 
living in the present, and less bitter remembrance of 
the past. 

It was not till the autumn, seven or eight months 
after Mr. Marshall's seizure, that they left Chesney. 
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There had been some delay in meeting with a suit- 
able house at St. Wilfred's, and the summer being a 
very fine one, the doctors had not objected to their 
patient's spending it at Chesney. But the day came 
at last when the little party bade a long farewell to 
the old Feathers, to the house which, five years be- 
fore, they had entered with such different feelings. 

* Such as it is, the drama of my life has been 
played out there,' was Eleanor's last thought as they 
lost sight of its familiar walls. Then, as she glanced 
at the two beside her, both, in their different ways, 
dependent on her, she prayed that strength might 
not fail her to guide wisely the beautiful child grow- 
ing already into womanhood, till, perhaps, still dearer 
arms than a sister's should j^eceive her — to support 
and comfort the aged man, aged in powers if not in 
years, on his downward path, be it short or be it 
long, to the unknown country. 

* So that I may feel I have not altogether lived 
in vain,' she said to herself; and with the hope that 
it might be so, there came a softened remembrance 
of another life she had once dreamed of influencing 
for good, and with the memory a vague wish that 
some day she might have it in her power to show 
she could forgive what, less than ever just now, in 
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the vividness of association called up by saying good- 
bye for ever to Chesney, did it seem possible to her 
she could forget. 

There was not much leave-taking to go through, 
and that little, mostly of their poorer neighbours. 
Several of the Easterton people called during Mr. 
Marshall's illness to inquire for him ; and this atten- 
tion Eleanor repaid when the time came, by writing 
to thank them and to apologise for not saying fiare- 
well in person. Mr. Bland tried to be kind and 
neighbourly as far as was in his power ; but in this 
endeavour Mrs. Marshall did not meet him half-way, 
and he never had an opportunity of pleading his wife's 
cause as he had intended, nor, as was to be expected, 
did she ever attempt to do so for herself. The civil- 
ities of the Court were limited in the extreme. Sir 
Eobert was annoyed at Mr. Marshall's leaving The 
Feathers, as he was a good tenant and kept the place 
in first-rate order; but beyond this, he troubled him- 
self little about the matter, and never knew that one 
of his cards was surreptitiously conveyed to Mrs. 
Marshall by his wife, along with her own, and a 
message of sympathy and kind inquiry. Poor Lady 
Chesney had a great fight with Horatia before she 
got leave to pay even this trifling attention, and Elea- 
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nor not improbably would have appreciated it more 
highly, had she had any idea of what the effort had 
cost the gentle-natnred woman. 

Life at St. Wilfred's, quiet and retired as was 
necessarily that of the paralysed lawyer's family, ap- 
peared busy and stirring to Eleanor and her sister, in 
comparison with that at The Feathers. Yet to both 
it was a sharp wrench to leave the home they had 
fancied was to be theirs for long; and they missed 
the country pleasures they had enjoyed together. 
They made very few acquaintances at .St. Wilfred's, 
and no friends ; for all the time Eleanor could spare 
from her helpless husband was devoted to superin- 
tending her sister's education. A slight improve- 
ment at first was visible in Mr. Marshall; but it 
gradually subsided, and four years after their first 
coming to St. Wilfred's he was to ordinary observation 
in much the same condition as when he left Chesney. 
Of acute suffering he had none ; there were times 
when he felt enjoyment in the open air ; times, too, 
when he was able to listen with interest to reading 
or conversation, or to feel amused by Georgie's chat- 
ter. But, at best, it was a pitiful life-in-death exist- 
ence, and many a kind heart at the little watering- 
place ached for the sufferer and his attendants, when 
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the little party was seen passing on its daily airing. 
* How beautiful it is to see the devotion of those two 
girls to their father !' observed one lady ; * the elder 
one, especially. The old man's eyes seem to follow 
her always,, as if he could not bear her out of his 
sight.' 

And this was their life for more than four years 
— a life to which Eleanor grew so accustomed, con- 
taining too, for all its monotony, the elements of so 
much that was unselfish and ennobling in its appeal 
to the best part of her nature, that when a sudden 
and little-looked-for change took place, the pain was 
infinitely greater than the relief, and Mr. Marshall's 
young widow wept sorely for the loss of her stricken 
hplpless husband. 



CHAPTEE X. 

A MESSAGE. 
*Duty? What is duty? Fare thee well !' 

LUOKETIUS. 

About a year before her husband's death, Mrs. Mar- 

I 

shall saw one day in the Times the announcement of 
Mr. Chesney's marriage. It had taken place at Cal- 
cutta, from which it was evident that he still held 

the appointment of private secretary to Lord ; 

and the bride was described as * Blanche, only daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.-Colonel Lucy, of H.M.'s — th 
Regiment. 

* So he is married,' murmured Eleanor to herself. 
From this time forth an imaginary * Blanche' often 
visited her thoughts. But Maurice Chesney, her 
friend — the ' Maurice' of that beautiful summer not 
five years gone by, and yet so very long ago — he 
seemed farther away from her than ever. 

A very few weeks later, there appeared the an- 
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nouncement of another marriage, which surprised 
Mrs. Marshall not a little. *I never thought she 
would marry. How could she bring herself to part 
with the name of Chesney T was her unspoken com- 
mentary on the event. For the bride, in this in- 
stance, was Miss Chesney herself. There could be 
no mistake about it — * Horatia, daughter of the late 
Sir Thomas Chesney.* The bridegroom's name was 
unfamiliar to Eleanor, though she fancied she re- 
membered that of his house — ^Hawksley Hall, in the 
southern division of Woldshire. 

These two paragraphs contained all that Mrs. 
Marshall learned of the Chesney family, till some 
months after she had become a widow. 

One day, in the spring succeeding the winter 'of 
Mr. Marshall's death, as the sisters were walking 
quietly in the less-frequented part of the cliff road 
overhanging the sea at St. Wilfred's, a Bath-chair 
containing an invalid lady, and attended by two ser- 
vants, passed and repassed them several times in 
their up and down stroll. It was no uncommon 
sight — Bath-chairs at St. Wilfred's were as familiar 
as hansoms in London ; but something in this par- 
ticular one attracted Georgie's attention. 

* See, Nelly,' she exclaimed ; * who can that old 
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lady be ? I am sure she mnst know ns ; she has 
looked at us so earnestly eyery time we have met 
her. Not rudely, but as if she wanted to see us dis- 
tinctly.' 

Just then the Bath-chair was approaching them 
a^ain. Georgie was right ; at the moment she was 
speaking, its occupant's attention was fixed upon 
them. 

* Turner,' she was saying to the elderly maid 
walking beside her chair, *just notice those two 
young ladies in deep mourning, who will be meeting 
us again directly. The elder one is a widow. I am 
almost sure they are Mrs. Marshall and her sister. 
You remember, Turner, the family who lived at The 
Feathers ? And I think I heard poor Mr. Marshall 
was dead. I should so like to speak to them, if I 
were sure. Try and notice as we pass them.' 

* Yes, my lady,' was the result of Turner's ob- 
servation, * I could be certain it is them. But could 
you have believed, my lady, the little young lady 
could have grown so tall already ? And what a beau- 
tiful face she has, to be sure ; and her hair as lovely 
as ever. I do remember her acting that night at the 
Court ; it was a picture. And many a time in church 
at Chesney I could hardly take my eyes oflF her.' 
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* She is very lovely certainly/ said Lady Chesney. 
* And her sister, Mrs. Marshall — conld you see her 
face, Turner, at all through her veil T 

*0 yes, my lady. Her veil is areophane, not 
widow's crape,' replied the ohservant abigail. ' But 
then, to be sure, she is very young-like for a widow, 
and he such a elderly gentleman. She has just the 
same face, my lady, as at Chesney, and a sweet one 
I always thought it, for all as Miss Horatia (beg 
pardon, Mrs. Hartington I should say) took such a 
unreasonable dislike to her. But we all know what 
Miss Horatia's dislikes were, my lady ; and no one 
better than I, unless it might be poor dear Master 
Maurice.' 

* Ah, yes, poor Maurice !' returned Lady Chesney 
with a sigh. 

Turner was a very old and privileged servant. 
For twenty years she had stood her ground as her 
mistress's faithful attendant against all Horatia's 
determination to get rid of the only influence that 
ever successfully resisted her own over the too-yielding 
Elizabeth. 

' It was disgusting to see the woman's presump- 
tion,' she would remark to Sir Eobert. * And really 
poor Elizabeth is absurd. She lets Turner order her 
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about as if she was a baby, and discusses with her, 
I do believe, everything, down to the most private 
family aflfairs, that takes place.' 

Whereupon Sir Eobert would grunt in token of 
disapprobation, but all the same, Turner held her 
own ; and here she was, still holding it, with greater 
satisfaction than ever before, since the reign of Ho- 
ratia was ended. Any one who had been unlucky 
enough to fall under Miss Chesney's disfavour rose 
on the spot in the good opinion of Turner. The 
exaggerated gossip on the Subject of the quarrel be- 
tween Mr. Chesney and his brother had not, of 
course, failed to make its way to the * second table' 
at the Court; whence, but for Turner's summary dis- 
missal of any report prejudicial to her * dear Master 
Maurice,* or so * sweet- faced a yoting lady as Mrs. 
Marshall,' it might have spread farther and done 
worse mischief. In consequence of all this. Turner 
condescended graciously to approve of her mistress's 
expression of interest in the young widow and her 
sister. 

* They are coming this way again, my lady — The 
Feathers ladies, I mean. Should I tell the man to 
stop the chair ?' she asked, when another turn had 
brought the sisters again in its path. 
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' I don't know. I shonld like to speak to Mrs. 
Marshall ; bat — ^bnt I don't quite know/ replied the 
invalid, even more nervously than was her wont. 

Turner took the matter into her own hands. Lady 
Chesney had no acquaintances at St. Wilfred's, and 
it was very dull work ; she would be the better for 
some one to speak to, and Mrs. Marshall was not a 
mere stranger. Besides, if the meeting came to the 
ears of the unforgiving and unforgetting Horatia, it 
would annoy her exceedingly, which reflection car- 
ried the day: the Bath -chair came to a dead -stop 
right in front of Mrs. Marshall and her sister. 

* Mrs. Marshall,* were the invalid's first words, 
*1 am so glad to see you again. How do you do, my 
dear ?' to Georgie, for the young girl was the first to 
reply to her greeting. ' I am so pleased to see you 
remember me.' 

* Lady Chesney — yes. I remember your face 
so well in church,' said Georgie naively. * Nelly, it 
is Lady Chesney. We could not remember you all at 
once,' she added apologetically ; for her sister seemed 
strangely backward in responding to the invalid's 
kindly words. She was in no need of Georgie's ex- 
planation. From the first hurried glance she had 
suspected who was the occupant of the Bath-chair ; 
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her impulse had been to avoid another meeting 
and the chance of mutual recognition ; but to this 
she had not yielded. It was cowardly, in the first 
place ; and besides, many feelings conspired to make 
her wish to see for herself if the invalid was really 
Lady Chesney, whose face had power to waken in her 
such strangely-mingled associations. She had not 
expected to be thus accosted. As it was, however, 
she had no excuse for drawing back. So slowly, 
though gently, and with a slight flush rising in her 
pale cheeks, she took Lady Chesney's outstretched 
hand, and replied to her greeting. 

^ You are staying here, I suppose. I hope, how- 
ever, that does not mean you are less well than you 
used to be,' she said, more in pity for the invalid 
lady's evident neiTOUsness than from any wish to 
prolong the conversation. 

' 0, no. That is to say, I am not much worse 
than I used to be,' she replied ; *but I must expect 
mine to be a down-hill journey the rest of the way, I 
suppose.' 

The expression touched Eleanor. There was more 
warmth in her tone when she spoke again. * Perhaps 
it makes it easier at the end,' she said thoughtfully. 
But checking herself suddenly with the haK-sad, half- 
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playful little smile that so lighted up her quiet face — 
* I should not speak so to you, though, Lady Ches- 
ney ; for, seriously, I think you are looking ever so 
much better and stronger than when I saw you last.' 

* Thank you for saying so, my dear,' replied Lady 
Ghesney, already much more at her ease. ^ Perhaps 
it is so, and perhaps not. I find it difficult to judge ; 
but it does not trouble me much either way. Nor 
does the thought of" the end." You need not apolo- 
gise for alluding to it to me. It has been too long 
visible before me for me to shrink £rom it ; and to 
you too, in a dijBFerent way. I — I was very sorry 
to hear of your loss, my dear Mrs. Marshall,' gently 
touching the widow's crape - covered gown as she 
spoke. 

The ready tears rushed to Eleanor's eyes. She was 
weaker than usual in those days. She was suffering 
more than during the time itself, from her long years 
of anxious watching ; and though some months had 
passed since her husband's death, living as she was 
among strangers, she had not got accustomed to 
receive with calmness the conventional condolence 
which may mean little or much. Lady Chesney's 
words were almost the first outside expression of sym- 
pathy that had come to her. 
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*Yes,' she said softly; *we — Georgie and I — 
have lost our best friend.' 

Simply as it was said, the 'we,' the 'Georgie and 
I,' to one who knew anything of her history, told a 
great deal. Elizabeth Chesney knew quite enough 
to be not a little touched. There was a moment's 
silence. Then Lady Chesney spoke again : 

* I must not keep you standing any longer, Mrs. 
Marshall,' she said ; ' but will you not come to see 
me ? I am quite alone here ; and though I get on 
very cheerily with Turner,' with a kindly glance at 
her old servant, * I should very much enjoy seeing 
you. I am a good deal alone now. Sir Robert has 
to be so much in town. You know he was returned 
for North Woldshire last year. Do say you will come 
and see me, Mrs. Marshall. My address is No. 3 
South ClijBF.' 

She held Eleanor's hand in hers for a moment as 
she repeated her request, and the look in her eyes 
made it difficult to refuse. 

* I will then, as you wish it,' said Eleanor at last. 
* Shall I bring Georgie ?' she added, anxious to make 
her reluctant consent somewhat more gracious. 

' yes, do ; pray, do,' replied Lady Chesney cor- 
dially. ' But some day,' she went on, looking round 
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her nervously, and in a low Toice meant only for 
Eleanor's ears — ' some day yon most come to see me 
alone. There are several things I should like to talk 
about with you,, and — and — ^I have a message for you. 
I have had it a long time; I did not think I should 
ever be able to deliver it; but some day I must try to 
do so.- 

' Thank you/ said Eleanor^ looking her straight 
in the face for an instant with her clear eyes; and 
* I wish everybody were as kind as you, Lady Chesney,* 
she added impulsively, as they again shook hands in 
farewell. 

She knew instinctively by whom the message had 
been intrusted to Elizabeth; she had some vague idea 
of its nature : whether or not she wished to hear it, 
she could not decide. But yes, there would be some- 
thing in the knowledge that she had been renlem- 
bered at all, and, after all, perhaps she had been over- 
hasty in her resentment at that bitter time. She had 
changed since then — ^her character had matured, her 
views widened ; her heart, through the sharp suffer- 
ing of which the scars would always remain, had 
learnt greater sympathy with the weakness and errors 
of others, greater leniency of judgment. And it 
might be this long - ago - intrusted message would 
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contain something for which she oonld now feel 
gratefol. 

It is ofiien the case in monotonous lives^ that 
events, when they do come, come all together. Thus 
it happened just now with Eleanor. This day, al- 
ready marked for her by the unexpected meeting with 
Lady Chesney, brought her two letters of great im- 
portance to her future ; the one from Pauline de la 
Vigi>e, the other from Dr. Martin. 

* What does Pauline say, NeUy f inquired Geor- 
gie eagerly, when her sister had finished reading the 
thin-paper letter, closely covered with the fine, neat, 
French-lady-like handwriting so familiar to them, of 
late especially ; for Madame de la Vigne never loved 
her friends so well as when she believed them to be 
in want of her consolation. 

' Don't you first want to know what Dr. Martin 
says ?' replied her sister. * You know all our plans 
depend on his account of our affairs now they are 
settled.' 

' Ah, but I know that living at Bochette is cheaper 
than in England,' maintained Georgie. ^You have 
often said so yourself, Nelly.' 

' In some ways I daresay it is ; but I never kept 
house there, and you and I could live very cheaply 
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here/ said Eleanor. * Besides, you know, I would not 
agree to live with the De la Vignes unless we could 
quite make up to them what they must forfeit if they 
take us in. You know their new house is one of the 
best at Eochette, and they have three boarders, whom 
they will send away if we go. If we take Betsey with 
us, we shall occupy nearly half the house. However, 
I think it will be all right. Dr. Martin wishes us to 
live a good deal within our income for some years — 
you wouldn't understand all his reasons, about in- 
vestments, and so on — but the sum he says we can 
spend is quite enough for what we were planning.' 

' Then you really mean we are to go back to Eo- 
chette, dear Eochette !' exclaimed Georgie raptur- 
ously. * 0, dear Nelly, how delightful ! And how I 
thank you ! It is for my sake, I know, because I don't 
like England. But,' with a fall in her voice, ' at least 
you don't dislike going back there, do you, Nelly ?' 

' My happiness will be found wherever yours is, 
Georgie,' answered Eleanor firmly. * If you ask me 
as to my own feelings, I think all places have grown 
to be much the same to me. Still, I shall be glad to 
be where we -shall both feel more at home, and where, 
if I had to leave you, I should know you were among 
friends. I should almost have liked to see Ghesney 
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again before we leave England/ she went on thought- 
fully ; ' The Feathers, at least the dear garden, and 
that place up at the falls — the Lady's steps — I 
should have liked to see it again. But perhaps it 
is better not. We shall have plenty to do now, 
Georgie,' she added, in quite a dijBFerent tone, ' if we 
are to go when Pauline wishes us, the end of next 
month.' 

* Yes, indeed,' said Georgie ; ' but so much the 
better. I do like to have plenty to do, and I think a 
great bustle is lovely.' 

So it was settled. 

Mrs. Marshall did not forget her promise of call- 
ing at No. 3 South ClijBF. She did so the next day, 
taking Georgie with her ; and as they were shown into 
the room where Lady Chesney was established on her 
couch at the -Window, just as she used to be in the 
morning-room at the Court, Eleanor fancied a look of 
relief overspread their hostess's countenance when 
the young girl appeared behind her sister. 

' I am glad I brought her,' thought Mrs. Mar- 
shall. ' It will give poor Lady Chesney time to feel 
more at ease with me before she delivers the message 
she spoke of.' 

Elizabeth was really pleased to see them. There 
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was a fonndation of genuine sympathy between her 
and Eleanor^ which had caused her firom the first to 
feel drawn to the young stranger. 

' If I had had a daughter like that,' thought lonely 
Lady Chesney, * what a different thing life would have 
been to me !' 

And little as they had ever seen of each other, 
that little had in it more of the essential elements of 
friendship than is often to be found in days and weeks 
and years of intimate and not unfriendly intercourse. 

They talked of various things that first morning. 
Lady Chesney told them of several changes and events 
at Chesney and in its neighbourhood, more or less 
interesting according to their knowledge of the per- 
sons and places concerned. 

' There is a large family at The Feathers now/ 
she said, with her gentle, deprecating little smile. 
* I am told the garden is very different from what it 
used to be' (' Then I am glad we can't see it again 
before we leave,' interrupted Georgie) ; ' and no 
wonder,' continued Lady Chesney. * You never saw 
such a wild set of boys as they are. They cannot 
even sit still in church. And they — the father and 
mother of the boys, I mean — have changed the name 
of the house to " Elm Bank" It must be from some 
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association of their own, I suppose, for there are no 
elms and no hank. I always thought it so nice of 
yon to keep the old name. Yon haTe heard the legend 
of the Chesney Feathers, of course, Mrs. Marshall ?* 

* Yes,' replied Eleanor quietly, * I remember hear-< 
ing it.' 

* Maurice — ^I mean, Mr. Chesney,' exclaimed 
Georgie, correcting herself, *told it to us. Don't 
you remember, Nelly, the day we went a picnic to 
the falls ?' 

' Yes,' said Eleanor, as quietly as before, * I re- 
member it.' 

But Lady Chesney seemed anxious to ehange the 
conversation. 

* Did I hear you speak of leaving, my dear ?' she 
inquired of Georgie. *You are not going to make 
St. Wilfred's your home, then, Mrs. Marshall ?' 

' No,' replied Eleanor, ' I think not. We have no 
tie to it ; and the object of our coming here is at an 
end. We have no relations of our own, except in 
India ; and none of Mr. Marshall's, except his siBter, 
Mrs. Ellison. She came to see us a few months ago, 
at the time — I mean at the last — and she was very 
kind. But we know so little of her, and — and — ^I 
don't think she understands us, somehow, though 
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we are Tery good friends. I don't think she was 
pleased at Mr. Marshall's mariying at first, but after- 
wards I am sure she was glad of it. I mean/ she 
added, so naively as to draw forth a slight smile from 
even Lady Chesney, * when she saw how helpless he 
became, what a long trying illness his was. Yes, 
she was very kind ; but I don't think we should pare 
to live beside her.' 

'Then what are you intending to do?' asked 
Elizabeth gently. 

* 0, of course, I forgot I hadn't told you,' said 
Eleanor, smiling at herself ; and she went on to give 
Lady Chesney a sketch of their plan for returning 
to live among their old friends at Kochette, * where, 
I think,' she added in conclusion, *we shall feel more 
at home than in England.' 

*I am very sorry to hear you are thinking of 
leaving England altogether,' said Lady Chesney, for- 
getting, in her wish to express something of her kind 
feeling to Mrs. Marshall and Georgie, the extreme 
unlikelihood of her seeing much more of them, had 
they remained in this country for the rest of their 
lives. *But I daresay,' she added — *I daresay it is 
a wise decision.' 

* I think so,' said Eleanor. * I saw Miss Ches- 
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ney's marriage in the Times last year,' she went on, 
determined to speak as easily and naturally as usual. 
* And I saw Mr. Chesney's also.' 

*Ah, yes, poor Maurice!' said Lady Chesney, 
somewhat inconsequently. Had they been talking 
of any one else, Eleanor could hardly have helped 
smiling. As it was, however, she was too much in- 
terested to notice anything but the inference to be 
drawn from Lady Chesney's words. 

' Is Mr. Chesney's marriage displeasing to you ?' 
she exclaimed ; ' is it not a happy one ? But 0,' she 
went on, instantly correcting herself, 'I beg your 
pardon ; I must seem dreadfully impertinent and in- 
quisitive.' 

* No, no, not in the least, not at all,' answered 
Lady Chesney eagerly. * But I hardly know how to 
reply to your questions. I suppose, after all, there 
is little use, where marriages are concerned, in 
thinking whether one likes them or not. But about 
Maurice's' — with a slightly uneasy glance towards 
Georgie — ' I really don't know what to say ; indeed, 
I don't know much. It seemed very sudden; but 
then, of course, the distance has to be remembered. 
We did not hear of it till it was done. I fear it was 
hasty, just like my poor boy. She was very young and 
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jifunliff, md be moA bsie pitied her; tint is neulf 
fllllkiMnr. Sir Bobeft^cT come, did noi like it. Sbe 
faasiioiixHi€T(»'piositi0B,llioiigh<ifg!Oodiuiiihr, I be- 
lief^ Lqct to ber same — e His Blandie Lqcj.' 

'And Hiss ChesBcr/ sud Ekeaor, after a litUe 
paoae — * she is settled iieaicr too — in Wddsbize, is 
itnotr 

'Yes,* replied LadrCbesney; ' li is in WoIdBhiie, 
but not too near,* witb an nneonsdoos tone of satis- 
&etion in ber Toiee. 'I mean to saj' — becoming 
soddenly aliTe to fbe meaning of ber words — 'just 
a pleasant little jonmey firom Cbesney. Yes, I think 
that marriage promises tbij fairly, tbon^ we wore 
a good deal smprised at the time. Mr. Harfcington 
is Teiy wealthy, and Hawksley is a heaatifol place. 
He is rather — ^indeed, a good deal — ^yonnger than his 
wife, and — and — ^not a person of Tery decided character. 
And he admires her so — ^looks np to her so much — 
he will he only too delighted to leaye to her the 
management of their afiOEurs.' 

'That is Teiy fortnnate,' said Eleanor simply. 
She did not mean to be satirical ; she did not feel 
inclined to be so now somehow — ^not even at the ex- 
pense of Horatia Chesney. 

Soon after they took leave. Bnt during the fort- 
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night which was to be the extent of Lady Chesney's 
stay at St. Wilfred's, they saw her again several 
times. Many mornings they spent together, either, 
when mild enough for the invalid, in the open air, 
walking or sitting by her Bath-chair, or in the plea- 
sant little drawing-room of No. 3 South ClijBF. Once 
or twice Lady Chesney and Eleanor were left by 
themselves, but not for long at a time. Both seemed 
to shrink somewhat from breaking the ice on the 
subject of the message ; both said to themselves re- 
peatedly, * There is time enough. We are sure to 
meet a great many times yet.' 

So it was actually not till the very evening before 
the day fixed for Lady Chesney's departure that 
Eleanor, having called with the avowed purpose of 
saying good-bye (Georgie being safe at home, deep 
in a book), turned abruptly to Lady Chesney, after a 
little silence, with the words, 

* I shall not see you again, dear Lady Chesney — 
never again, very likely! Will you give me that 
message now V 

There were tears in Elizabeth's eyes^ and her 
voice trembled as she replied : 

^ It was a very simple one : it was to ask you to 
forgive him.' 
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'Was thst sDf inqfoiied THfannr. Her Toiee 
wounded somewhsi hsid. 

'Yes — nOy* hesitated Lsdj- Chesnej; 'thmt is to 
ssjr, thst wss sU the sctosl message; bnt he abo 
made me promise to tell yon, if erer I hsd an op- 
portonitj, how it aD was ; to tij to explain to you 
why he had done what must hsTe seemed to yon to 
require forgiyeness/ 

'And what was that?* asked Mrs. Marshall in 
the same voice. ' What did he feel he had done y 

' He felty and most bitterly/ was the reply, ' that 
he had giyen yon cause to think him changeable and 
insincere, and, above all, frightfdlly nngratefdl.' 

' And was that all ?' exclaimed Eleanor, losing all 
constraint in the relief of at last, for the first time, 
being able to pour out all her heart to sympathising 
ears. * Ah, no. Lady Chesney ; that was not all, nor 
a tithe. He amused himself with my folly; and then, 
when he was afraid it would get him into trouble, he 
drew back, warned me oflf, and showed in the plain- 
est, most unmistakable way that he despised me. 
Why — why, if he was afraid of appearing changeable 
and ungrateful, why did he stay away in the marked 
way he did ? What was his motive ? tell me that. 
What could have been his motive, except that he 
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had had enough of me, and was afraid of my leading 
him into more trouble? Had I lowered myself so 
that he could not believe I was a good woman, a 
faithful wife ? Did he think I wanted to run away 
with him ? Ah, what horrible absurd things I am 
saying !' she exclaimed suddenly. ' But I have never 
told any one my pain before — my dreadful pain to 
think he had lost his respect for me, was afraid of 
my influence.' 

*My child, my child,' cried Lady Chesney in 
great distress, 'you are completely, terribly mis- 
taken. He was afraid of himself; afraid for you — 
afraid, I mean, of what harm he might, by his im- 
prudence, bring upon you ; what might be exagger- 
atedly said of — of your friendship, for — for, you see, 
my dear,' she went on, growing more and more em- 
barrassed, 'your position was a — rather a peculiar 
one : you so young, so little known ; your husband, 
kind and good as he was, so much older, so much 
away from home — and — and — ' 

*I know — I know all that perfectly. I under- 
stand it all now much better than I did. Indeed, 
then I never thought about it at all,' said Eleanor. 
* But, Lady Chegney, it could not have been fear of 
that sort of talk only that made him change so. 
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Why, as far as that sort of thing was concerned, the 
harm was done. He must have known it was done ; 
and when it came round to me, ah, it was ever so 
mnch worse to bear when I felt that he did not re- 
spect me.' She gave a little shiver at the bare recol* 
lection. 

Lady Ghesney looked bewildered as well as trou- 
bled. 

*I don't quite understand, my dear. How do 
jou mean, *' when it came round to you" ? Maurice 
knew — feared there had been the beginning of some 
— some exaggerated story; and Horatia made her 
own use of it to screen herself when Bobert accused 
her of haying been premature and too confident about 
the proposed marriage to Miss Berners. But for 
her, the quarrel between Bobert and poor Maurice 
would never have gone so far. I can never forgive 
her. But all that was among ourselves; and poor 
Maurice tried to be so careful. How covM it have 
come round to you ?' 

*I can easily tell you how,' replied Eleanor; 
and she related to Lady Chesney the whole of Mrs. 
Bland's pleasant communication. * I could not have 
told it to you even at the time,' she said in conclu- 
sion, her face flushing ; ' but no\v, somehow, it is dif- 
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ferent. Mr. Chesney is married ; and I — ^I suppose 
I have grown old. I don't seem to mind it now.' 

' But it is too craely too dreadful to think of/ 
answered Lady Chesney, ' that you should have had 
to listen to such malicious exaggeration. O, Ho- 
ratia ! And M^. Bland ! I do not think I can ever 
speak to her again.' 

* yes, dear Lady Chesney, you can,' said Elea- 
nor with a smile. * I see now she meant no harm, 
any more than she ever means it when she repeats 
and exaggerates. Only when it comes home to one- 
self, you see, one cannot be so philosophical about 
that sort of thing.' 

* I am glad Maurice never knew that part of your 
-your annoyance about him,' said Lady Chesney. 
' It would have been more than he could bear ; and 
he had his full share of trouble — more, I think, than 
even you have any idea of — at that time. And ho 
used to say to me always, that at least he trusted he 
had brought no trouble on you; though he felt it 
hard to know that you must think his behaviour 
strange and fickle and ungrateful.' 

* If he feared I should think so, why did he not 
come as usual ?' said Eleanor hastily. 

' My dear, how could he, without giving cause for 
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increased gossip, once a farealh of it had been stirred? 
And if he had gone to see jon once, he wonld ha?e 
had to explain why he could not come often, as he 
used. And how could he have done that ? It wonld 
have been impossible for him — ^insnlting to yon. He 
never dreamt of anything such as yon have told me 
being said to yon. He never, in his wildest fears, 
imagined you coold think of him as yon teU me you 
have done. Poor boy ! he thought he had acted for 
the best. ''Better risk her thinking ill of me," he 
said, '' than risk involving her in any trouble on my 
account. And some day perhaps, Elizabeth," he said 
to me, "you may be able to ask her to forgive me." 
He was afraid of hhnself, my dear Mrs. Marshall ; 
afraid of what he might not say that would offend 
you deeply, if he ever attempted any explanation. 
But as for not respecting you — if ever a man looked 
up to and respected a woman, Maurice Chesney did 
so to you** She stopped, and leant back in her chair, 
quite exhausted with her unusual earnestness and 
impressiveness. 

£leanor*s face was softened and subdued in its 
expression. 

*I see,' she said penitently; 'I see, as I never 
did before, how he was placed. Yes ; and to one so 
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impulsive and straightforward^ the difficulties and 
perplexities must have been doubled. Thank you, 
Lady Chesney — 0, thank you so very much for show- 
ing it to me ! You have taken the worst, the most 
poisonous sting out of all that I have suffered. And 
I have suffered a good deal,* she added very softly. 

They sat in silence for some little time. Then 
Lady Chesney spoke again. 

* And what,' she asked — 'what, if ever I see him 
again, shall I tell Maurice was the answer to his 
message T 

* Tell him,' said Eleanor thoughtfully — * tell him 
I thanked him for it, and that I asked him to forgive 
me for having doubted him ; though you need not 
tell him how far I did so,' she added with a little 
smile. 

Then she rose to go. And when they said good- 
bye, they kissed each other ; for they felt it was likely 
to be a long good-bye. And so it was ; for they never 
met again. 




CHAPTER XI. 

HABRY. 

' " I was ruminating/' said Mr. P., " on the strange mnta- 
tility of human affairs." * 

Pickwick Papers. 

* Alphonse cannot be coming in to breakfast, Nelly. 
We had better not wait for him. Dear me, how cold 
the mornings are getting already ! How glad I am 
we got an open fireplace for this room! Of all 
things, I do like to see the fire when I first come 
down in the morning : it is almost my only English 
prejudice.' 

The speaker was Madame d'Herbain, the young 
wife of the first physician of Eochette. He might 
have been, said report, first physician of more than 
one much grander place, had he so chosen ; but he 
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was Bochette-bom and bred^ and preferred to exer- 
cise his talents in his native place, though not thereby 
shutting himself out from greater distinction. For 
he was a member^ already of seyeral of the most dis- 
tinguished scientific societies of Europe; and the 
remarkable ability of various papers he had con- 
tributed to their meetings in Paris and elsewhere had 
brought him, young as he was^ under the notice of 
some of the first savants of the day, and promised 
great things for his future. 'Provided he would not 
overwork himself, wear his brain out before its time,' 
his admiring wife would say; in which case, 'Ah, 
what a future of desolation for her and her Mimi>' 
properly called ' Eleanor/ the prettiest and naughtiest 
and most hopelessly-spoilt little two-year old damsel 
that one would wish to see. 

From all this it may be inferred that the private 
life of Monsieur d'Herbain was a very happy one, 
with little real cause for anxiety ; for certainly the 
health and vigour of the young man's own appear- 
ance, and the extreme beauty and brightness of that 
of his girlish wife, told of unusual absence of ^ cark- 
ing cares,' of their lines having fallen to them in very 
pleasant places indeed. 

They had been married now for the best part of 
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three years; and notwithstanding this long experi- 
ence of domestic responsibilities, Madame d'Herbain 
at one-and-twenty, as the mistress of her pretty house 
at Rochette, looked little older than Georgie Urqu- 
hart when she said good-bye to England five years 
before. 

'It is all owing to Nelly,' she would declare, 
when her old friends congratulated her on her happi- 
ness and prosperity ; * everything good I have, even 
Alphonse, I owe to Nelly.' 

Though only late Sieptember, it was a chilly morn- 
ing, quite cold enough to justify Madame d'Herbain's 
pleasure in the sight of the bright little fire. She 
drew near it as she spoke, and held out her pretty 
white hands to the blaze. Her sister was sitting, 
working, in an arm-chair by the fireside, waiting for 
the appearance of her brother-in-law, which was al- 
ways the signal for the arrival of the more substantial 
part of breakfast. 

* Your only English prejudice, Georgie ?' she said. 
*I don't know that. I think I could prove to you 
that you have several others. For one thing, you 
wouldn't like to wait till noon for the very respectable 
breakfast you are accustomed to make. Where is 
Alphonse ? Is he out ?' 
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* Yes ; he was sent for very early to the Hotel de 
Gand/ replied Georgie. 'There is an English fa- 
mily there whose child is ill. But he said he would 
be sure to be back to breakfast.' 

As she spoke, steps were heard coming along the 
terrace and across the stone hall, and then the door 
of the little room in which the sisters were sitting 
was pushed ajar, cautiously, and only just far enough 
to allow the new-comer to peep in. 

It was the master of the house. 

' Is Mimi here ?' were his first words. ' Ah, no, 
that is all right;* and Alphonse ventured to open 
the door a little wider. ' I have been detained, petite,* 
he said to his. wife; *the poor bebe at the Hotel de 
Gand is badly ill. I am in perplexity. I must con- 
sult Eleanor. But do not wait for me. I shall be 
back immediately ; but I must not come in till I have 
changed my coat.' 

He ran oflfas he spoke. Georgie turned to her 
sister. 

* It must be infection,' she said — ' that child at 
the hotel. What can it be ? Who knows ? perhaps 
lajievre typho'lde, or la petite verrole ? Ah' — with a 
little shudder — ' it is the only thing that distresses 
me in Alphonse. He is not cautious enough. When 
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one thinks of Mimi — she might have been in the 
room JQst now when he ran in.' 

'Gome, Georgie^ that is hardly fiidr,* said lira. 
Marshall encouragingly. ' His first thought was for 
Mimi. I don't think Alphonse eoold be, consistently 
with his duty, more carefiol for you and her than he 
is. Yon are not half broken-in yet to being a doc- 
tor's wife.' 

^ Tu saiB hien, I always hated doctors/ was the 
reply, with a little grimace. — ' O, Alphonse' — with a 
scream — ' how yon frightened me ! I neyer heard you 
come in. You're like a great nide schoolboy. Yoa 
have €0 hart my ear ;' for M. d'Herbain, reentering 
the room just in time to overhear his wife's eompli- 
mentary remark on the subject of his profession, and 
seeing her attention absorbed by the teapot, had 
stolen behind her qnietly, and pinched her ear as a 
punishment for her impertinence. 

^ What were you going to tell us about the baby 
at the Hotel de Gand, Alphonse ?' asked his sister- 
in-law when they were all seated at table. 

^It is the little boy, not the bebe, that is ill,' 
replied M. d'Herbain. * There are two children. I 
call all childreii bebes: it is a nice word. Bat 
this petit must be somewhere about four or fiye. 
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Such a nice little fellow ! What is it they call him 
again ? The English for Henri, what is that ?' 

'Henry, of coarse, yon stupid Alphonse/ said 
his wife ; but ' No, no, not Henry,' he persisted, 

' Harry, perhaps,* suggested Eleanor. 

' Ah, yes, Harree,' said M. d'Herbain. * Well, 
then, this poor little Harree has la fsvre ecarlate, 
and, I fear, will haye it badly too. He is a delicate 
child, just home from India; and altogether it is 
most unfortunate. The other bebe not two months 
old ; the mother, so delicate, a bebe herself, will not 
let her husband leaye her ; and the nurse occupied 
with the infant ; and the other servant a stupid girl 
who weeps ! Ah quel menage/ You never saw such 
confusion. Fortunately the hotel is almost empty, 
so the child can stay there ; and I have been begging 
the gentleman — ^I forget his name — ^to take his wife 
and the bebe on to Geneva at once. They ^re much 
better out of the way.' 

* What are they doing here ?' asked Georgie. * It 
seems so funny, travelling about with such young 
children and a helpless mother. Did the little boy 
catch the infection here ?' 

' no,' replied Alphonse ; * they only arrived here 
last night. They returned from India last winter and 
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stayed in the soath of France till the warm weather, 
and then they came to Switzerland. They had in- 
tended going to England some months ago, but their 
friends there conld not receive them till this autnmn. 
They are on their way there now. I pity ce pauvre 
Monsieur very much. He is so anxious about this 
child, but he must not go to him for fear of infection 
for his wife. And she, poor thing, is all unstrung — 
bouleversee — and must not be left.' 

* She must be rather a goose,' observed Georgie. 

'Hush, Georgie!* said her sister; 'I question if 
you would not be bouleversee too, in such circum- 
stances. Fancy Mimi as ill as this poor child is.' 
Georgie looked somewhat ashamed of herself. * But 
what is to be done, Alphonse ?' Mrs. Marshall went 
on. * If the father and mother leave the child here, 
it will be a great responsibility for you.' 

' Not so great as their staying with Madame in 
the nervous state she is,* said M. d'Herbain decid- 
edly. ' She will work herself into an illness of some 
kind, unless her husband takes her where she cannot 
be sending every quarter of an hour to ask how the 
boy is. And Monsieur must not leave her. The 
only thing to be done is to keep le petit here, and get 
a nurse and do the best we can for him.' 
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'And have you got a nurse?' asked Eleanor. 
* There is Marguerite Poissard ; she is the best I 
know ; or old Lina even, she might do.' 

' I have been to both already, and to others also,' 
answered Alphonse. ' Marguerite is away nursing 
her own sister's children, and Lina is ill in bed. I 
can find no one, and there is no time to lose. Be- 
sides, it should be an intelligent person; for it will 
not be a short or slight illness, and the child will 
want great care when he begins to recover, if he ever 
does, poor little fellow! I have been all over the 
town in search of a nurse. Can you think of any 
one, ma chere soeur ? You know so many of the 
respectable poor here, it struck me you might know 
some one.' 

Eleanor considered. * I know one or two decent 
women in the low town,' she said, ' quite to be 
trusted to do what they are told exactly. The ques- 
tion is, if any of them can leave their own homes 
for several weeks, and if they would be intelligent 
enough; for you cannot be there day and night, 
Alphonse. You are so busy. It is very awkward. 
It is so seldom a sick nurse of this kind is wanted 
here ; it is not like a large town. But I shall be only 
too glad to do what I can to find one. I shall put on 
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my things at once and go down to Mdre Gaudet's. 
She is the best to ask/ 

Mrs. Marshall rose as she spoke, for by this time 
breakfast was over. Alphonse thanked her warmly. 
Jnst as she was leaving the room a thought struck 
her. * By the bye, Alphonse,' she said, turning back, 
'you may as well give me the gentleman's name; for 
in case I succeed in finding a nurse, I bad better, I 
suppose, send her at once to the hotel ?* 

' Certainly ; the sooner the better,* replied M. 
d'Herbain. * I cannot remember the name, but the 
messenger who came for me this morning brought 
me a card. What did I do with it ? Ah, yes, here it 
is. Take it and read it for yourself; I cannot manage 
those English names.' 

* Scotch are worse,' observed his wife. ' Iiet 
us hear, my dear Alphonse, what was my name 
before I was misguided enough to change it? Now 
do listen, Nelly, to what a mess he makes of Urqu- 

hart.' 

But M. d'Herbain refused to gratify them by any 
such exhibition, and Eleanor, laughing, left the room, 
without having looked at the card she held in her 
hand. 

She was absent about ten minutes, then, some- 
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what to her sister's surprise, she reappeared again, 
dressed as when she left the room. 

* Why, Nelly, haven't you gone yet ? I thought 
you were going immediately, or I would have offered 
to go with you. I could be ready in half an hour, 
and we might walk as far as the market together. 
You haven't got your bonnet on yet; won't you wait 
for me?' said Madame d'Herbain as Mrs. Marshall 
entered the room. 

* I don't know. I can't tell yet,' she answered 
confusedly; and Georgie, glancing at her, noticed an 
unusual look in her face. ' I want to see Alphonse. 
He has not gone, I hope ?' she went on hurriedly 
and eagerly. Her manner was quite different from 
usual. 

' No, he is in his study,' replied Georgie wonder- 
ingly ; but before she had time to put her curiosity 
into words Eleanor had gone. She made her way at 
once to her brother-in-law. 

' Alphonse,' she said, and the change in her man- 
ner and expression struck the young man, as it had 
struck his wife, ' Alphonse, there is no need for me 
to go to look for a nurse for your little patient. I 
have found one already.' 

'Found one already!' he repeated. *How? 
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' She knows me too well not to trust me to do 
what I think right, Alphonse/ replied Eleanor, with 
a slightly heightened colour. * And so should you. 
I am not a child. I know perfectly what I am un- 
dertaking ; and no one can nurse that child better 
than I shall. You will see, Alphonse. I know, 
too, that its — its parents will trust it to me gladly. 
And it is not the child of perfect strangers, as you 
imagine, Alphonse, but of the greatest friend I ever 
had. I cannot tell you all ; unless you had known 
more of my life, dear Alphonse, you would not under- 
stand. But, believe me, you can give me no pleasure 
so great a^ nursing this child. And indeed you may 
trust him to me.' 

M. d'Herbain still stood irresolute. 

* I fear not for the child,' he said ; * it is for your- 
self, cliere Eleanor, that I hesitate. Mais enfin — ' 
And then a bright thought struck him. * Have you 
told Georgie of this sudden idea ? She will take 
more care for you than you take for yourself.' 

' I have not spoken to her of it yet, but I will do 
so now ; but you need not think she will make me 
give it up,' replied Mrs. Marshall. * Tell me, Al- 
phonse, how soon shall I be ready ?' 

* In half an hour I shall be again at the hotel,' 
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replied M. d'Herbain. * You have not much time to 
prepare yourself, if you really intend to keep to this 
plan of yours. As a doctor I shall, of course, be 
glad to intrust the child to you; but go first and 
speak to Georgie. I shall not consider it decided till 
you have talked about it together.' 

Eleanor smiled confidently, and the result' justi- 
fied her sanguine anticipations. In five minutes she 
reappeared in her brother-in-law's room. 

* It is all right,' she said; * Georgie is not at all 
nervous about it. I have promised her I will go away 
for a fortnight's quarantine after the little fellow is 
well again.' 

M. d'Herbain looked rather grave. 

* You are not in general so sanguine, Eleanor. I 
confess I myself feel anxious about the case.' 

* Anxious, of course. I am anxious enough, but 
I am hopefal. I feel he will recover if I nurse him,' 
persisted Eleanor. 

And, doctor though he was, and little inclined to 
trust to * impressions' and * feelings' on such sub- 
jects, her confidence imparted itself in some measure 
to the young man. 

Half an hour after, having bidden Georgie a 
cheerful farewell for * the next month at least,' Mrs. 
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Marshall and her brother-in-law were on their way 
to the hotel. 

'And whom do you propose as your aide-de-camp 
in this affair, Eleanor T inquired Alphonse. * You 
see, I leave all the arrangements to you,' with a 
good-humoured shrug of his shoulders. * I am only 
the doctor.' 

* 111 have an interview with " the girl who 
weeps," ' replied Mrs. Marshall. * She must be the 
under-nurse, I suppose. I daresay she will do very 
well if she is properly encouraged, and she will be 
better than a stranger. I don't suppose your little 
patient understands French. Another argument in 
favour of my nursing him.' 

* How many times, my dear, must I tell you there 
are no arguments wanted from that side ?' exclaimed 
Alphonse, somewhat testily. 

He did not understand this sudden outburst of 
romantic devotion on the part of the even, self-con- 
tained Eleanor, and it irritated him a little. 

* Never mind,' she answered cheerfully; * what I 
am undertaking will do me no harm you will see, 
Alphonse, and then you will forgive my obstinacy. 
But here we are ; now remember not to mentio^ my 
name. There is no need for me to see the parents ; 
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shrank from it, would choke her; it seemed to her 
that she stood in a sort of centre of her life, in which 
past and present were bewilderingly merged into one, 
future apparently annihilated. With a violent effort 
she shook herself out of this strange phase, which, 
doubtless in some measure the natural result of the 
morning's excitement, would probably in a differently 
constituted person have terminated in some kind of 
physical seizure ; she crossed the room quickly to the 
window, and tried to recall herself to her ordinary 
<5ondition by watching the everyday existence passing 
around her. Down a side street she caught a glimpse 
•of the market-place, and the picturesque figures mov- 
ing ceaselessly about it. She could almost fancy she 
ieard their chatter. Then the great clock struck. 
' Midi,^ she said aloud — ' no, surely not. Un, deux, 
trois, &c. ; yes, it was onze heures — dear me, how 
long Alphonse is !' But even as she spoke, the door 
opened without her hearing it, and a gentleman came 
in. He saw her plainly as she stood at the window, 
her bonnet thrown off, her cloak loosened. The light 
fell full on her tall slight figure in its black dress, 
on the clear pale profile and soft dark hair. She was 
a middle-aged woman now, one or two years past 
thirty, but to Maurice Chesney she looked the same 
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tts ever ; and when, startled by the fisimt exclamation 
that escaped him, she turned sharply, and looked np 
at him with the old questioning expression, he could 
have fancied that not a day had passed since he first 
saw that face and eyes in The Feathers pew at Ches- 
ney Church. 

She looked at him for a moment silently. She 
had not expected to see him; she had fancied that 
M. d'Herbain would have arranged to prevent her 
doing so ; and so Alphonse, divining her feeling, had 
intended; but a slight misapprehension had inter- 
fered with the success of his scheme. Still, she was 
not so taken by surprise, so at the mercy of the 
moment's emotion, as was Mr. Chesney. 

'Eleanor!* he exclaimed; 'Eleanor!' A whole 
world of feeling was in the one word. For a moment 
ho forget everything — ^forgot the sick child and the 
helpless wife, and all the family cares and interests 
upstairs; forgot, impressionable as ever, everything^ 
but the sight of the dear beautiftil face he had be- 
lieved he would never see again. And there had been 
times in w|iich he fancied he had succeeded in for- 
getting it ! 

The silence, the gaze, only lasted for a moment. 
Then she brought herself and him back to the present. 
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* Maurice/ she said, using the familiar name with- 
out hesitation — ' Maurice, I have come to nurse your 
little boy.' 

* You, Eleanor — ^Mrs. Marshall !' he exclaimed in 
amazement. 'Why, I thought I understood from 
what M. d'Herbain — ^the doctor^said, that it was a 
friend of his — an elderly lady, I fancied somehow.' 

Eleanor smiled. 

'And why cannot it be I, after all?' she said, 
going on to explain the circumstances of her resi- 
dence at Eochette, Georgie's marriage, &c. 

* You have heard of us from Lady Chesney, have 
you not ?' she asked, hesitating a little, and with, for 
the first time, a tremor in her voice, a slight increase 
of colour in her cheeks. 

' Yes,' he replied ; ' she wrote to me after seeing 
you at St. Wilfred's. But since then I have never 
heard of you. That was about a year after my marri- 
age. And hefore then — before, I mean, Elizabeth 
saw you there — ^I had heard nothing. I did not know 
you — ^you were a widow. I had never even heard of 
your husband's illness.' 

That was all they said of the past, except one lit- 
tle allusion when they came to talk of the child and 
of Eleanor's nursing him. 
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'He is the Teiy apple of my eye. Yon cannot 
imagine the agony of not being allowed to nnrse him 
myself/ said the father ; and Eleanor rejoiced to hear 
him say so. ' But my first duty is to poor little 
Blanche. But why should you do this for me, Mrs. 
Marshall ? What right have I to allow you to deyote 
yourself so for me — me, of all people ? Good hea- 
vens — ' he broke off abruptly. 

* Listen, Maurice,' she replied very quietly- * I 
have a right. I owe you something. Even if it were 
not in itself a pleasure — the greatest pleasure — I 
should still wish to do it. But — ^but I misjudged 
you once. I suffered a great deal, and I was bitter. 
Don't think I am reproaching you,' she went on, as 
if fearful of his interrupting her, ' when I own that 
the greatest suffering of my life was through you; 
so, to put the matter another way, you owe me what 
will have been its greatest pleasure ; for I feel sure 
your boy will recover. Everything must be for the 
best. I would not have anything changed, past or 
present. But 0, Maurice, I may ask you to let me 
nurse your boy.' 

He was conquered. A few minutes later Alphonse 
came in. He was surprised to find Mr. Chesney with 
his sister-in-law, but evidently relieved that all mys- 
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tery was over ; and at once entered minutely into the 
plans to be adopted. 

* You must now, my dear sir, prepare to leave 
for Geneva at once,' he said, addressing Mr. Chesney. 
*I have been with Madame. She is much calmer 
now and reconciled to going, as I have found so 
trustworthy and respectable an old woman as nurse. 
Perhaps when she hears that ma belle sceur is also 
an old friend of Monsieur's, it will increase her con- 
fidence. Would it not be well to tell her? And, 
Eleanor, the sooner you are at your post the better. 
I have not yet seen le petit — not till I had visited my 
other patient — Madame, I mean ; but now I go to 
ce cher Harree.' He turned to go. Mr. Chesney 
started up. * Yes,' he said, * I suppose we had better 
be seeing about going. There is not much to do. 
We unpacked nothing, not meaning to stay more 
than a couple of nights here. How I am to thank 
you, M. d'Herbain, for your goodness, I cannot tell. 
It goes terribly against the grain with me to leave 
all the care and trouble of my boy to you, without 
being able to relieve you of it at all. But I see it 
must be.' 

* The trouble and care will fall much more on 
Madame Marshall than on me,' said Alphonse point- 
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eilj — ^he did not understand no thanks being offered 
to Eleanor ; * for me, care and trouble are my busi- 
ness/ be added, not feeling balf sure tbat tbis Eng- 
lisbman sufficiently appreciated bis sister-in-law's 
goodness. Mr. Cbesney understood, but did not 
resent the young doctor's hint. He smiled slightly, 
but sadly. * Mrs. Marshall knows,' he said gently, 
' that her I cannot attempt to thank.* Alpbonse felt 
rather better pleased. * There is one person, how- 
ever, who will overwhelm you with thanks,' Mr. 
Cbesney went on : ' poor Blanche, Mrs. Marshall. 
You will see her for a moment, will you not, before 
you go to Harry ?' 

* If she asks it, but not unless. I mean, do not 
suggest it,' answered Eleanor ; * she must have 
enough on her mind without having to make pretty 
speeches to me.' She said it laughingly; there was 
not a shadow of bitterness in her tone, and Maurice 
understood her. He went before them to his wife's 
room, but returned in a few minutes, his face look- 
ing brighter. * She says she 7nu8t see you !' he ex- 
claimed. ' I was sure she would. You must be 
prepared, Mrs. Marshall, to hear yourself called an 
angel, and I don't know all what.' 

This did not increase Eleanor's desire for the inter- 
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view; but, after all, she found it quite possible to bear 
with equanimity the hearing oneself called an angel 
or anything else by a creature so sweet and guileless, 
so childlike and appealing, as this 'poor little Blanche' 
of Maurice's. She was very pretty, but it was not so 
much in her prettiness as in her perfect unaffected- 
ness, her clinging innocence, that lay her charm. 
For she was very charming ; and the last remaining 
drop of bitterness left Eleanor's generous heart as, 
with Blanche's arms round her neck, her sweet flushed 
cheek pressed close to her own, she acknowledged 
this fact to herself. 

* I have heard about you,' Blanche told her. * I 
know who you are ; how very good you are. Maurice 
has told me. And 0, how can I thank you ?' 

There was little time for more. Then Eleanor 
was installed in the sick room, and within a couple 
of hours little Harry was the only member of the 
Chesney family left at Eochette. 

For a few days after his parents' leaving him, 
the little sufferer seemed to go on well — ^better, M. 
d'Herbain frankly confessed, than he had at all ex- 
pected. He was a very good little boy, affectionate 
and obedient, bright and intelligent, and his great 
docility was of course in his favour. He made great 
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friends with Eleanor ; dabbed her ^ his new mamma/ 



and five minntes after, Towed he would marry her 
when he was a man. ^ When he was a man/ poor 
little fellow ! The expression strack his nurse some- 
what painfally; for, notwithstanding her confidence, 
she did not feel sure that the worst of the disease 
had passed. She was right. The following week symp- 
toms appeared which caused both doctor and nurse 
to tremble ; and then the battle began in earnest. 
And ah, how they fought ! Alphonse and Eleanor on 
the one side, the grim phantom — ^less grim, through 
God's goodness, we must believe, to those tiny inno- 
cents than to us — on the other: there was a sore 
struggle for life over that little bed in the Hotel de 
Gand; there was suffering which it took all Mrs. 
Marshairs self-control and devotion to witness un- 
moved. * I had not thought it would have been as 
bad as this,' said M. d'Herbain at the close of one 
dreadful night, when it had seemed as if morning 
would never come, ' or I could not have consented to 
your undertaking it.' Eleanor said nothing, but she 
hoped still. 

And at last, at last, her hope was fulfilled. There 
came the turn when the light seemed all but out, 
and then fluttered back to life, though to life so 
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faint and uncertain that, but for the most unceasing 
watchfuhiess, the most unwearied care, it would have 
been speedily extinguished. * It is you, not I, that 
have brought him through,* said M. d'Herbain to 
his sister-in-law; and so, in his straightforward way, 
he wrote to Maurice Chesney at Geneva. And though 
the father's gratitude lay too deep for words, Eleanor 
Marshall felt that she had her reward. 

They never met again, those two. When little 
Harry was well enough to rejoin his family, M. d'Her- 
bain himself took him to Geneva. Delighted though 
he was to have his boy again, a slight disappoint- 
ment was visible in Mr. Chesney's manner. * I had 
hoped,' he said to Alphonse, with some little embar- 
rassment — * I had hoped to have fetched him myself 
from Eochette — to have had an opportunity of seeing 
Mrs. Marshall again.' 

But *No,' said Alphonse l^luntly, *it was better 
not.' His sister was tired ; she must have rest for 
some time, and no more excitement. She had felt 
herself that * it was better not,' and had asked him 
to say so to Mr. Chesney, with her kind * good-bye' 
and earnest good wishes for them all. So Maurice 
said no more. Perhaps he too felt that, for his own 
peace of mind, his young wife's happiness, ' it was 
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better not.' And a few days later the Ghesney fSeunily 
resiuned its interrupted journey to England. 

Mrs. Marshall went away &om Bochette for two 
or three weeks for the necessary quarantine. She 
went away to a lovely little village among the moun- 
tainSy where they often spent a little time, ^ coming 
home/ Georgie used to declare, 'feeling as if they 
had been up somewhere nearer heaven.' And cer- 
tainly Eleanor's face, on her return, looked as if no 
troublous thought had ever visited it. She was a 
little quieter than usual, perhaps — that was the only 
change. 

But M. d'Herbain, being, though so young, largely 
endowed with that gift of quick and true perception 
without which no man should enter the medical pro- 
fession, had his own thoughts about his quiet sister- 
in-law. 

' Georgie,' said he one day to his wife after he 
had been sitting still, thinking deeply, for some time, 
'it seems to me that I now understand your sister 
better than ever before.' 

* Yes, dear Alphonse,' was all Georgie said in 
reply; but her tone made it plain to her husband 
that he had no need to explain farther what was pass- 
ing in his mind. 
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* Georgie,' he said again in a minute or two, ' we 
must be very good to her always.' 

* Yes, Alphonse, very good/ she answered. 
And so they were. 



THE END. 
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